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For Teachers of English 


Gateway Series of English Texts 


General Editor, Henry van DyKe, Princeton University 


A series of eighteen volumes, which includes the college 
entrance requirements in English. The books are convenient 
in form, attractively and substantially bound, and clearly 
printed. The texts are derived from the latest authoritative 
sources. The notes are added with the aim not to make as 
many as possible, but to make them as useful as possible. 
The editing of these volumes is carefully and judiciously 
done, the books being treated as pieces of literature, rather 
than as frameworks for erudite theories of criticism.. The 
actual needs and capacities of the young people who are 
to read and study them have been borne in mind. 






























Revised Edition of Rolfe’s Shakespeare 


40 Volumes. Price, each, 56 cents 


The volumes of this new edition have been entirely revised 
and reset, and appear with every possible mechanical im- 
provement. The books are smaller and more convenient in 
shape, and plentifully supplied with attractive illustrations. 
The changes made in revision reflect the results of the 
editor’s studies and the experience es by the use of the 
first edition. The greater part of the notes on textual vari- 
ations have been omitted. In place of many of the ‘‘ critical 
notes’’ Dr. Rolfe has substituted notes of hisown. Twenty- 
five volumes are now ready in the revised form, and others 
will follow at short intervals. 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 
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GENERAL HiSTORY 
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ASTRONOMY 
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ZOOLOGY 
PHYSICS 
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GEOMETRY 
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SCHOOL 
DICTIONARIES 


AND 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


THE LATEST 
PHYSIOLOGIES 


ADOPTED At the November 
P . meeting of the Board 
of Education of Philadelphia, the following 
books were adopted: 


Livpincott’s Ist Book in Physiology 
Lippincott’s 2nd Book in Physiology 
Lippincott’s 3rd Book in Physiology 


Carefully graded to the needs and compre- 
hension of pupils of the various grades. 


Ry Dr. J. A. CULLER, Miami University 
if you want the 
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These books are pure Physiology. 

No attempt is made to gain the attention 
of — by side excursions and diversions. 

The method of treatment arouses and main- 
tains interest. 

he language iS easily understood and is 

marked by the avoidance of technical and 
stilted expressions. 

Pupils are made to realize that they are 
studying aboat themselves. 

Kxperiments are incorposated in the text. 

The treatment of Alcoho] and Narcotics is 
strong, logical, and sensible. _ Ais 

The physical side of the subject is given 
the prominence it deserves. 
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THE MAKING OF THE EMPIRE STATE 


By Jacques W. Repway, F. R. G. S. 


Author of A Geography of New York State 








THE STATES 


This little volume will be found fascinating reading, full of 
———— and characteristic incidents which played a part 
in the development and growth of the state. By wise 
selection, much information on history, geography, com- 
merce and educational progress is given. 


Illustrated 65 cents 











The biographical plan is especially suited to the history of 
a state, and Virginia offers a long list of distinguished 
names, as well known to national as local fame. As a his- 
tory, the volume will be found most teachable; as a supple- 
mentary reader, most delightful. 
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Geometric Problems 
A Text-Book For Constructive Dralving 


All teachers who are obliged to prepare students for Regents Examin- 
ations should have them supplied with this book; it covers twelve of the prob- 
lems and thirty of the working drawings and patterns called for in the New 
Regents Course in Drawing with fifteen pages of definitions. 
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Text-Books of Art Education 


A new series of Text-Books for pupils’ individual use containing beauti- 
fui illustrations in Color and in Black and White with accompanying text. 

Teachers Manual now ready, covering Books One to Five, and present- 
ing an Outline of Lessons for each week of school. 
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The first scientific presentation of Nature Study, theory and prac- 
tice. Price, $1.25; postage, 10c. 


E.L.KELLOGG&CO., - 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


SELF CULTURE FOR TEACHERS. 


it is a pleasure to us to put in the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique magazine, 
EDUCATIONAL FounDATIONS, which is rich in the best thoughts of the leading educators The pro- 
gram for the coming vear will be most attractive and profitable, «nly #1.50 a Year. 
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Overburdened and Underpaid Professors 


A Warning by President Henry S. Pritchett, of the 
Masachussetts Institute of Technology 
[From the quarterly Bulletin. | 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES ASSIGNED TO 
, AMERICAN PROFESSORS. 

No one who is familiar with American and for- 
eign institutions of learning can doubt that the 
American professor has a far less desirable position 
than his colleague in the continental countries. 
Not the least of his burdens is that due to the im- 
position of administrative duties in addition to 
those of the teacher. With the growth of our in- 
stitutions of learning, with the stirring competi- 
tion which exists between them, with the Ameri- 
can habit of frequent examinations, an enormous 
amount of administrative work has to be done, and 
this is thrown in a large measure upon the pro- 
fessors. The head of the department of 
mathematics is the secretary of the faculty, and 
his duties as secretary are constant and onerous. 
The same thing extends to professors in the other 
departments, most of whom are charged with 
duties other than those which naturally come with 
teaching. All this is a part of our system of edu- 
cation, in which we do for students many things 
which are not done in foreign countries, and is due 
particularly to the fact that the work of adminis- 
tration and of teaching have no sharp line of div- 
ision such as is found in foreign universities and 
technical schools. It seems to me evident that we 
must in the near future in American institutions 
in some measure separate teachers from adminis- 
trative responsibilities and administrative duties, 
leaving them free for the work of the teacher and 
of the investigator, which we sometimes forget 
is the real work of an institution of learning. 


THE PAY OF COLLEGE PROFESSORS. 


Notwithstanding the increased duties thus laid 
upon American college teachers, the remuneration 
which they receive is relatively diminished rather 
than increased. . Sir William Ramsay, the 
eminent English chemist who recently visited this 
country, in an address delivered in New York just 
before he sailed, sounded a note of warning in this 
matter which is well worth our heed, and in which 
he frankly tells Americans that unless teachers 
are better paid the institutions of learning in this 
country are sure to deteriorate. I have no ques- 
tion that this statement is an absolutely true one 
and that, however large an element in the services 
of a teacher his devotion to the institution may be, 
nevertheless in a profession which is relatively 
underpaid there will be increased difficulty in se- 
curing good men. It is well enough to urge upon 
young men the attractions of a scientific career in 
our institutions of learning and to lead them to 
understand that much of the réward of the life 
must come from the service itself, but I fancy that 
few men who make these statements take the 
trouble to see what the financial outlay and the 


financial reward actually are. The fact is, under 
the system of specialization which has grown up 
in the last twenty years, a man who aspires to a 
professorship may count upon the following pro- 
gram: First of all he must spend four years, at con- 
siderable cost, at college or university or technical 
school, with some three years to follow as a spe- 
cialist, including, as a rule, a year or more at some 
foreign institution, engaged in work which is quite 
as hard as that which prepares men for the law 
or for medicine or for any other profession. After 
this six or eight years of preparation, he may hope 
to become an assistant, or at most an instructor, 
in some institution of learning at a salary of seven 
or eight hundred dollars a year, and he will be a 
man of unusual attainments if at the end of ten 
years he has been advanced to an assistant pro- 
fessorship at fifteen hundred dollars a year, a sal- 
ary not much better than the wages of a_switch- 
man in one of our large railroad yards. Further- 
more, the chances are that during this time he will 
be so burdened with class-room work, with admin- 
istrative duties, and with other tasks outside those 
properly belonging to a teacher’s life that there 
will be little time or strength left for quiet study 
and research. The strenuous life has been intro- 
duced into the colleges and universities with con- 
sequences as much to be regretted as those which 
have come in business. 

This result is due in part to the multiplication of 
so-called universities, to the great increase in num- 
bers without corresponding adjustment of the or- 
ganization, and to the wasteful competition in edu- 
cation which has come about by the great number 
of institutions all trying to do the same thing. 
Whatever may be the causes, the condition is evi- 
dent enough, and some solution must be found 
which shall give the teacher greater freedom from 
the administrative side of the work and which may 
at the same time increase his compensation. 


SELF-SACRIFICE OF COLLEGE PROFESSORS. 


Under the conditions which I have partly 
sketched, one cannot but admire the devotion 
which the great bulk of college professors put into 
their work. Without hesitation they undertake 
the additional and burdensome administrative 
tasks with which they have been loaded, and 
struggle with them with such success as they may. 
In many cases they find themselves when past 
middle life crowded out by younger men, without 
pensions, and with little opportunity for work in 
their own calling. Of late years institutions of 
learning have demanded as remorselessly as have 
railroad corporations that their employees shall be 
under forty, and the teacher who loses his place 
for any cause whatsoever after he is fifty finds in- 
creasing difficulty in securing employment. Now 
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and then a man is clear-headed enough at the very 
outset of his professional career to decline abso- 
lutely to be sacrified to the god of administration. 

My attention has recently been called to the 
cases of two men of apparently equal ability, equal 
opportunity, and equal training, who started to- 
gether as teachers and investigators. The one de- 
clined to accept administrative tasks or to surrender 
his time wholly to the drudgery of the daily routine; 
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the other good-naturedly accepted at the hands of 
the college authorities every administrative task 
placed upon him. Their careers have been inter- 
esting illustrations of the working out of this re- 
gime. The first is to-day a well-known investi- 
gator, with a name established in science on both 
continents and with a good income; his more good- 
natured but less fortunate colleague is an ill-paid 
teacher in a second-rate institution. 





The Place of Gymnastics in the Training of the Child 


By Belle Ragnar Parsons 


“*Education is the symmetrical development of 
the whole child,’’—such is the one dominant theme 
in the educational world to-day, the one foundation 
rock upon which every teacher takes her stand. 

She accepts the statement as a part of her edu- 
cational creed, a truth not to be contradicted nor 
questioned, so sacred that she need not even in- 
vestigate. The truth has been accepted by minds 
greater than hers. Why then need she question? 

But—like all creeds, —to be of value it should be 
understood and applied, —hauled out from its dark 
resting place and kept constantly at work. And 
to be understood it must be investigated, 

It is well then that the teacher pause to ask, 
“* What is meant by the symmetrical development of 
the whole child?’’ We all recite the answer glibly 
enough, “‘the harmonious development of body, 
mind, and spirit.’’ But how does this question 
and its answer affect—practically—the work of the 
school-room. Just how far would the earnest ap- 
plication of this theory involve the “‘ lessons,’’ the 
daily program? 

The question has been raised, ‘‘ Is the school re- 
sponsible for the physical and spiritual develop- 
ment of the child? Cannot the home and the 
church relieve the teacher of these considerations? 
If the school train his mentality has she not given 
her full measure of devotion?’’ After long and 
earnest consideration by those most capable of de- 
ciding, the answer has come decidedly ‘‘No.”’’ 
Psychology and physiology both agree that the 
child is not to be divided up into three separate 
and distinct sections. The only safe and efficient 
physical development must be related to the mind 
as the means, the spirit as the end of its being; 
the only sound mental development must be tested 
and acquired thru physical activity and made secure, 
preserved, in a sound body; the only efficient, spirit- 
ual development—morality—must be intelligent, 
sane, balanced, and coupled with the ability to ac- 
complish as well as to dream—to do as well as to 
know. Feeling, knowing, doing—the emotions, 
the mind, the will—co-existent, inseparable, have 
decided the end of all education, have lifted the 
ideal of all teaching to mean a developing of the 
individual child into the moral and efficient, not 
merely the knowing citizen. 

Both the educators and the social economists 
agree in placing the largest degree of responsibili- 
ty for the development of the coming generation 
for efficient citizenship and social service upon the 
training given the children by the school. — 

If then, the school must be held accountable not 
only for the ‘‘ whole child’’ but for the whole gen- 
eration of children, how can it set about to meet its 
obligations? What changes should be made in the 
present system? In spite of our theories the men- 
tal training of the child is so traditionally the whole 
responsibility of the pedagog that almost before 
we are aware, arid in spite of our sincerest inten- 
tions, custom slides us back into the old ruts of 
dogma, discipline, and drill, 


We freely admit that it is desirable for the child 
to gain a fine freedom of activity, a wide co-ordi- 
nation of mind and muscle, an unconscious ease 
and poise of carriage, as well as an inexhaustible 
fund of vitality, strength, health; and that this 
happy consummation can be reached only thru 
earnest and daily devotion to such physical exer- 
cises as good sense and science prescribe. But 
justly the cry goes up from the teacher, ‘‘ How 
can enough physical exercise and recreation per- 
iods be fitted into the already overloaded program 
of the school-room to satisfy this wise and reason- 
able demand ?’’ 

The very wording of the question suggests the 
greatest difficulty in the way of a satisfactory so- 
lution. Physical education stands a thing apart— 
another detached something to be added, tacked 
on, thrust upon the already overcrowded children 
of our energetic, restless, ambitious America. 
Whereas all the other work of the school has grad- 
ually been correlated and subjected to the great 
principles of child-psychology, the gymnastic work 
has stood aloof and alone, unbending to the practi- 
cal, near, and vital needs of the child. The physi- 
cal drill is given and our pedagogical consciences 
are at ease. Once a day, with sublime generosity, 
we allow thechildren to lay aside their books, and, 
standing most precisely in the narrow aisles, to 
bend twice to the front, twice to each side, to 
raise and lower arms and legs to a monotonous 
“one, two, three, four,’’ for at least ten minutes. 
After which act of consideration on our part, the 
children are expected to show their gratitude by 
closer application, harder study, deeper silence. 
If there is any relation between physical education 
and educational principles in general this is all 
wrong. 

Where is ‘‘interest’’ that prime pre-requisite to 
efficient work and good discipline? What freedom 
does this mechanical drill offer the child in which 
to exert his “‘ self-action’’? What inspiration does 
it offer for enthusiastic research or creative self- 
expression? Does this set calisthenic drill give the 
imagination much scope? 

True physical education has its own function to 
perform. But is this function merely to supply a 
means for muscular development? No. It should 
also offer recreation to the mind and will and thus 
replenish the supply of nervous energy. Again 
muscular development is not what the young child 
most needs even from the physiological standpoint. 
Until his bones are grown, muscular exercise, per 
se, may lead only todeformity. Rather should we 
offer him the opportunities for frequent stimula- 
tion of the organs of circulation and respiration, a 
fine freedom of activity, natural and spontaneous, 
which will cultivate unselfconscious habits of cor- 
rect posture, poise of bearing, ease and grace of 
movement. 

The dull monotony of a gymnastic drill seems a 
poor offering to the child in response to such a de- 
mand, especially in the face of the fact that recent 
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scientific research has proven “‘ the drill’’ to beas 
fatiguing mentally as an equal amount of time 
spent on mathematics. The strict attention re- 
quired to follow carefully the command of the 
teacher or to go thru a memorized drill does not 
furnish the necessary rest for a will and mind al- 
ready fatigued by attending to recitations, dicta- 
tions, study, and silence. ‘‘ Gymnastic and calis- 
thenic training are violent drains upon the will 
power and arapid drain of nervousenergy.’’ And 
we have been giving them to the children as a 
recreation! 

To make the practical application then, what are 
the actual demands, which physiology, psychology, 
and social ethics unite in recommending? First: 
There must be more physical activity in the ele- 
mentary school. Second: A natural, free-play 
element must be introduced into the physical ex- 
ercise of the elementry school. Third: We must 
give no mental ‘‘ impression ’’ without offering op- 
portunity for a corresponding “‘ expression.’’ Defin- 
ite ‘‘doing’’ must follow close upon the heels of 
** knowing.”’ 

The manual training work partially answers this 
demand for ‘‘doing.”’ In order to give the children 
a further opportunity for activity and self-expres- 
sion the suggestion has been made that the time 
spent on the calisthenic drill be made to answer 
the demand. If the proper correlation and re-ad- 
justment may be brought about this suggestion 
seems at once sensible, economical, and full of in- 
spiring suggestions for removing the tedium and 
drudgery of the “‘lessons,’’ besides offering good 
physical exercise. 

Accepting the old exercises as good in movement, 
the plan is to make them recreative, pleasurable, 
relaxing to muscle, mind, and will, restoring and 
stimulating to the circulation and respiration. If 
we may but put “‘ thought content ’’ into the work, 
may we not lead the child away from the dull 
drill, away from himself and the tedium of work 
by means of his imagination? Could not the neces- 
sary exercises be so woven into agameas to excite 
an interest, a responsive activity, a keen enjoy- 
ment which will keep the child’s whole attention 
on what he is doirg and lead him to forget himself 
as doingit? Would not this projection of the im- 
agination into the work, this weaving of natural 
activities into a ‘‘story”’ appeal to the child’s 
pleasure in ‘‘ make believe,’’ and thus secure true 
and pleasurable recreation during the period of 
physical exercise ? 

On the other hand, if the theme for play be 
drawn from the subject matter of ,the daily pro- 
gram, the act of correlation is secured and, the 
child is offered an opportunity to give expression 
to his mental impressions to do as well as to talk, 
to make connections himself between the thought 
and the deed. 

To show the possibilities of the new thought 
several themes which have been subjected to the 
practical test with the children are here suggested, 
showing the value of the games both as physical 
exercise and as a means of strengthening, making 
vital, bringing to life the other work of the class- 
room. 

Correlations with Nature Study. 


The nature study of theschool-room alone offers 
enough material for physical exercises to extend 
over the entire year. Imitations of the snail, cat- 
erpillar, grasshopper, butterfly, squirrel, birds, 
and other animals, as well as the movements of 
grasses, trees, wind and water, are full of fine, 
large, fundamental movements especially suited to 
primary children. Noristhe mere exercise gained 
the most valuable part of this work. A new inter- 
est, a fresh sympathy, ascientific attitude of mind, 
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a habit of careful observation and exact represen- 
tation is instilled in the child. Thru his imitations 
and impersonations he comes to feel himself a part 
of all life, to admire the finest, strongest, and 
most perfect specimens of the physical world. 
And the moral side? Unconsciously and without 
cant cr dogma an ideal of strength, beauty, perfec- 
tion is aroused which will most surely influence his 
own fine development of body and limbs, of pos- 
ture and carriage. His sympathy for all life will 
be aroused and a deep, real reverence for the 
Creator of all beauty and life, the Keeper of har- 
mony and unit must naturally and necessarily take 
root in the open, responsive heart of the child. 


The Indian Theme. 


Any primary teacher will at once see how rich 
this theme is in activities. The soft, lithesome, 
buoyant walk of the Indian boy is full of native 
ease and a freedom most worthy of acqusition. 
Imitations of running against the wind with arms 
outstretched are excellent exercises for chest ex- 
pansion and for stimulating a sluggish circulation 
and shallow respiration. Pretending to shoot with 
bow and arrow or to hurl javelins, throw stones, 
swim, row, and paddle are other possibilities. 
Imitations of the different steps and movements of 
the horse never fail to arouse enthusiastic response 
and secure delightful activities. Thus the Indian 
activities may be made to extend over several 
weeks without any depreciation in the enthusiasm 
and interest of the children, especially if the work 
is accompanied by the making of Indian costumes 
and weapons which may be used in the plays. 


The Industrial World. 


By a wise choice of subject matter and method, 
this work may also be carried into the third and 
fourth grades. Here the correlation would best 
be made with geography and history. The indus- 
tries offer a good theme for these upper grades. 
The blacksmith with his fine chest, his brawny 
arm, his giant strength is most inspiring for vigor- 
ous work in the gymnasium, and an anvil chorus 
with dumbbells to assist in the rhythmic beat is 
stirring enough to enlist the enthusiasm of the 
most indolent ‘‘ big boy’’ inthe room. The wood- 
chopper, the carpenter, the farmer, make only a 
beginning of the list of industries from which the 
resourceful teacher may draw excellent and vigor- 
ous gymnastic exercise. 

Such exercise should be given only after the 
class has seen or at least thoroly informed itself 
on the industry represented. In this way intelli- 
gence will lead to respect for work well done, to 
admiration for the earnest, skilful workman, and 
to interest in and sympathy for the industrial 
world at large—and thus instil and develop a 
broader mind, a wider sympathy for the human 
family at large. 

; A Knight’s Tournament. 


The soldier and the knight are probably the most 
successful themes to enlist the enthusiasm of older 
children. The imaginative, imitative, representa- 
tive, and dramatic powers of the child here find 
their supreme opportunity. The horse activities, 
high-parade, stepping, galloping, jumping, the 
hurling of lance and spear, the catching of rings 
on the lances are some of the activities the theme 
suggests. The great attractiveness of the out- 
ward and visible signs of knighthood lead the 
children to individual research in regard to the 
trappings of the knight and affords unusual oppor- 
tunities for creativeness and self-expression in the 
making of swords, lances, and armor. The moral 
effects of this game surpass even its value as phys- 
ical exercise. 
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The impersonation of the knight instils ideals of 
strength, skill, bravery, mastery, dignity, gentle- 
ness, nobility, courtesy. Every child becomes a 
prince, every child rides a fiery steed, every child 
has a castle fair where all his dreams come true. 

Education then comes to be more than “‘the 
symmetrical development of the whole child.’’ 
Education is life, and true living is found most 
fully in a feeling of unity and harmony with nature 
as wellas man. It is the appreciation of beauty, 
a response to the music of the spheres, the under- 
standing of human sorrcws and pleasures, the par- 
ticipation in human work and play—upon the devel- 
opment of such a spirit must follow a desire to do 
one’s own small share of social service, and upon 
such a training must follow some small efficiency. 
And only such education as can so train the child’s 
muscle, mind, and will that he may ably carry out 
these ideals will answer the demands which will 
be laid upon him by the coming generation. Is it 
not reasonable to ask that the “‘ activity ’’ of the 
school should be definitely directed toward the 
realization of this ideal? 


PD 


Oral Practice in Language. 


By EDWARD H. GUMBART, Supervisor of Public 
Schools, South Norwalk, Conn. 


The writer is a student at the School of Pedagogy of New 
York university, and the following experiment was the out- 
come of some discussions under Prof. James E. Lough in re- 
search into educational problems. The work was undertaken 
to show the comparative values of oral and written prac- 
tice in language. This paper gives only a brief preliminary 
report of the first attempt to secure data, but may be of 
sufficient interest to merit notice. Criticisms and suggestions 
are invited so that further work may become more reliable 
and valuable, and accounts of any similar work will be very 
welcome. 


Two classes doing second year work were chosen 
for the experiment. Properly graded and arranged 
material for language work in this grade is not 
easily to be found by inexperienced teachers, and 
the conditions for comparison were unusually good. 
The classes were nearly equal in attainments in 
average ageand in social conditions. The teachers 
were both young and enthusiastic, had had similar 
high school and normal training, and were fairly 
matched in experience. Both had taught before, 
but neither had taught second year work. 

A series of twelve stories was prepared to be 
used as language lessons by these classes. The 
teachers were to present a story for fifteen min- 
utes each afternoon, using each story for one 
week; but while the presentation in one class was 
to appeal wholly to the ear, in the other class the 
eye was to be used as thechannel of appeal. Thus, 
one teacher wrote the story upon the blackboard 
and covered it with a curtain. During the fifteen- 
minute lesson period this story was uncovered and 
the pupils tried to gain the facts and the mode of 
expressing them. For two lessons the pupils read 
the story to themselves with the idea in mind that 
they would be called upon to.reproduce it. A few 
unusual words were written in a column with defi- 
nitions. The teacher called attention to particular 
events or to unusual forms of expression by indi- 
cating with a pointer the parts needing such no- 
tice, but no part of the story was spoken.aloud by 
either teacher or pupils. 

For the next two study periods the children were 
allowed to copy the story or such parts of it as 
they wished. On the last day of the week the pu- 
pils wrote the story as best they could from mem- 
ory and then, the story being uncovered, they 
were allowed to compare their reproductions with 
the original. 
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In the other class the story was presented orally. 
For the first two lessons the teacher told the story 
herself, repeated important sentences, and ex- 
plained difficult words and phrases. In the next 
two lessons she told parts of the story and called 
on different pupils to give parts. Every little at- 
tempt was aided by suggestion and encouragement 
from the teacher. On the last day of the week 
different pupils were asked to tell the whole story. 

The tests for both classes were identical and 
were all made by the principal in person. The 
oral tests consisted in showing each child a pic- 
ture of some interesting but easily understood 
phase of life (child with kittens, fishermen in a 
boat, etc.), and asking him to tell a story. about it. 
The pupil studied his picture three minutes and 
then brought it to a side table away from the class 
and told what hethought. The written tests were 
conducted in the same way except that the whole 
class worked together and each child wrote his 
story at hisown desk. In this way each pupil 
was thrown upon his own resources so far as his 
language was concerned. 

Before the practice lessons were begun both an 
oral and a written test were made with each class, 
at the end of each four weeks a written test was 
held, and at the close of the twelve weeks another 
oral test and another written one were given. 

All the papers were marked by the principal on 
a basis of ten, considering the best possible story 
by a child in its ninth year to be worth the maxi- 
mum ten credits. The points given attention re- 
lated to the logical sequence of the story and to 
the form of language expression. A series of 
short sentences was not rated so highly as a few 
sentences containing phrase modifiers. The child- 
ish habit of joining simple statements by ands 
was counted a fault. 

Imaginative elements were not rated higher than 
plain facts easily obtained from the pictures, as 
no attempt was made to test the imagination of 
the children. The power to tell a well-arranged 
story in good English was made the basis of com- 
parison. 

The oral tests showed some interesting varia- 
tions in the development of each class. The pu- 
pils who did wholly written practice developed a 
better logical arrangement in their studies. They 
were inclined to give events in a logical or in a 
time sequence. The class which had the oral prac- 
tice did not learn so much about arrangement. 
Their stories were more diffuse and less orderly. 
On the other hand, their choice of language was 
better. Their sentences were more natural, con- 
tained more modifiers both of single words and of 
phrases, and were less stilted and fragmentary. 

The fact of most interest to educators, however, 
is that the class which had oral practice wholly 
showed better progress on the written tests than did 
the class which had the written practice. The cred- 
its obtained by every child who was present at each 
written test were added together and an average 
taken which was carried out to hundredths. In 
the following figures the decimal point is neglected. 
The class which expected to do oral practice re- 
ceived for its preliminary written test an average 
mark of 308. At the end of four weeks a written 
test showed an advance to 447. At the end of an- 
other month the test showed an average mark of 
566, and the last written test at the close of the 
twelve weeks’ practice gave an average credit of 
627. 

The class which was directed to do the written 
work, received an average credit of 333 on the 
written test given before work was begun. At 
the end of the first month its mark was 426, and 
at the end of eight weeks it was 590. For the last 
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written test at the end of twelve weeks this class 
obtained an average of 626. j 

It will be seen that the class receiving oral drill 
in story-telling began with an average of 308 while 
the class which was to have written practice re- 
ceived 433, a lead of 25 credits. On the second 
test the class doing oral work made a gain of 139 
credits, surpassing the other class which advanced 
only 93 credits. On the third test theclass having 
written practice again took the lead by 24 credits. 
On the last test this class received an average of 
626 while the class having oral practice received 
627 credits. 

By using the credits for only such pupils as were 
present at every written test, the averages show 
amore uniform advance for both classes, and a 
steady lead, after the first test, for the class doing 
oral work. Thus this class received averages of 
320, 462, 600, and 633. 

The class having the written practice then re- 
ceived credits of 335, 428, 582, and 628. This lat- 
ter method of comparison is perhaps a safer basis 
than the former one, and shows still more plainly 
a greater progress in the expression of ideas by 
written language for the class that did wholly oral 
practice. 

While this experiment does not give an absolute 
answer to the question of the comparative values 
of oral and written drill in language, it does show 
that in this case the oral practice was of great value 
to asecond grade class in its written language, 
work. It is the belief of the writer that even in 
teaching written composition too little oral prac- 
tice is given to the pupils in most of the elemen- 
tary schools. The classes are so large that teach- 
ers think they cannot spare the time for oral story- 
telling. Written work presents so much more 
tangible results, which may be.displayed to the 
hurried supervisor or to the undiscriminating 
parent. Not only for its own sake but for the 
sake of the written work it would seem desirable 
that there should be more oral training in language. 


PDR 
Hints on the Teaching of Geography.* 


1. Rely upon maps and outlines and not books. 

2. Stimulate pupils to ask questions and to fur- 
nish examples within their own experience upon 
the subject under consideration. 

3. The lesson should be given by topics and not 
by pages. 

4, Require all the information in the pupil’s lan- 
guage. 

5. Pupils should give a summary of the lesson’s 
points. 

6. Make new facts prominent. 

7. Talk as little as possible during a lesson, let 
the subject unfold itself with as little talk as 
possible by the teacher. 

8. Questions and answers should be conversa- 
tional. 

9. Supply reference books and urge frequent 
and constant use of them. 

10. Teach pupils to study a country in the light 
of its advantages, as an abode for man. 

11. A review of the preceding lesson should open 
each recitation. 

12. Maps may be filled in as the lesson proceeds. 

13. Give home tasks for future lessons. 

14, Aim at individual work. 

In giving a new geographical term, write it upon 
the blackboard. Have children notice it and pro- 
nounce it. Use the new words in the spelling of 
the day. 

Keep a record of weather observations. 





* From the Evansville (Ind.) course of study. Mr. Frank 
W. Cooley is the superintendent. ‘ 
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Teaching Pupils to Speak English. 


_ By ESTELLE REEL, 
Superintendent of Indian Schools. 

Written for the use of the Indian schools, but containing 
many suggestions that can be adapted readily to the teach- 
ing of pupils speaking other foreign languages, facility in 
the use of English. Continued from THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
of January 21. 


Correlated with English. 
Lesson I. 


Select a plant having a simple name; for exam- 
ple, ‘‘corn,’’ which is grown in nearly every local- 
ity and which stands ripening in the field when the 
pupils enter school in September. Take the class 
to the field and show them the corn; indicate the 
parts of the plant—the tassel, leaf, root, and ear. 
Do not confuse their’ minds by using too many 
words, but in the first lesson bring out the word 
““corn ’’ on the walk home to the school, pronounc- 
ing it frequently, and have pupils repeat the word 
““corn’’ many times. 

Take a stalk of corn into the class-room and 
place it in full view of the class, saying the word 
“*eorn ’’ loudly and distinctly. Have the class re- 
peat it in concert and individually until every child 
has triedtosay the word. Write the word ‘‘corn’’ 
on the board. Explain that corn is to eat, and with 
this thought in view lead up to giving a complete 
sentence, both written and expressed orally. Give 
the word ‘‘eat,’’ illustrating it by having some- 
thing to eat in the room, preferably some cooked 
corn, which can be passed around that all may 
have a few grains to eat. The teacher, as she 
eats, says ‘‘I eat.’’ This will of course be under- 
stood, and the small English word ‘“‘eat’’ will soon 
be mastered. Give the words a number of times, 
both orally and in writing, until each child has at- 
tempted to speak and write them. The word ‘‘I”’ 
must also be explained, and incidentally the main 
reason for raising corn will have been given. 

This lesson is repeated next day and the sen- 
tence ‘‘I eat corn’’ is usually mastered by the 
class in two days, if sufficient drill is given and the 
teacher keeps up the interest of the children. 
Teacher explains that the grains have to be planted 
in the ground, where they sprout and come up; 
that to enable them to come up the soil must be 
loose and fine. The class is shown the hard, firm 
soil before it is plowed, and then the field which 
has been plowed, noting the difference. Simple 
language is used in explaining that we can not put 
small grains of corn into the hard soil, but that it 
must first be prepared for it. Some grains of corn 
were placed in moist earth and some on wet, raw 
cotton between two plates and kept in a warm 
place for pupils to examine next day. 


Lesson II. 


The class will now examine the grains of corn 
which we placed in the folds of wet raw cotton 
yesterday. 

Question. What change do we observe? 

The pupils are encouraged to discover that the 
grains of corn-have grown very large and look 
swollen. (This may be explained in Indian if not 
fully understood.) We explain that this is what 
takes place when we plant the grains of corn in 
the ground. The first day they become larger, 
““swollen,’’ we say. They are getting ready to 
send out the bud inside to see the sun and light. 
We will cover them up, give them some water, and 
look at them again to-morrow. 

Question. Would the grains of corn have changed 
had we put them in dry sand or on a dry cloth be- 
tween plates? 

We will test this by putting some grains of corn 
in dry sand to look at to-morrow. ‘Take the class 
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to the field and show them the plowed ground, 
letting them watch the farmer plow, again ex- 
plaining that the ground must be made loose in 
order to plant the grains of corn. A number of 
starch boxes were secured (boxes can be made by 
pupils out of old lumber), which we filled (pupils 
assisting) with rich earth. This soil was made 
loose, like the soil in the plowed field. We next 
showed pupils how to plant grains of corn, explain- 
ing that the sun must warm the earth to aid these 
grains of corn to grow, and that they must have 
moisture. We placed-the boxes in sunny windows 
and had pupils water them each day. The lesson 
of the previous day is reviewed and each child 
given an opportunity to try to write the sentence 
“*T eat corn’’ on the board, as well as on their 
slates at the desk. Each child is encouraged to 
give the sentence orally. It is given in concert 
first, then many times individually. With persist- 
ent drill and the assistance of the pupil teacher 
pupils master these words in a few days. 


Lesson III. 


We will first look at the grains of corn placed 
on — raw cotton yesterday. (Uncover the 
corn. 

Question. How many observe that a change has 
taken place in the corn? (Let each pupil examine 
the grains. ) 

Question. 
burst? 

The little plant inside is getting ready to come 
out. This, children, is what happens when we 
plant corn in the moist ground. The moisture in 
the ground causes the grains to swell. We will 
cover them up and look at them again to-morrow. 
We will now look at the grains of corn we planted 
in the dry earth. (Uncover the corn placed in the 
sand and let the children examine it. ) 

Question. Do we see any change in the appear- 
ance of these grains? 

Answer. No. 

This proves that grains of corn must have mois- 
ture—water—to grow. These had no moisture— 
no water. Since the window boxes are indoors 
and can not get the rain, we must water them 
every day. When the corn comes out of the 
ground we shall watch the plants every day. 

Question. Shall we continue to water the plants 
each day? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Why? 

Answer. To make them grow. 

Question. Who can tell me what grain we talked 
and wrote about yesterday and went to the field to 
see growing? 

We remember how to say “‘corn.’? How many 
remember how to write it? Refresh their memory 
by first writing it on the board. After the class 
has looked at it, we erase the word and have each 
pupil write it from memory; then write on the 
board the sentence, ‘‘I eat corn,’’ and have each 
pupil write it. 

Question. Howmanyliketoeatcorn? (Hands.) 

Question. How many would like to help to cook 
some corn for us to eat? (Hands.) 

Question. How many would like to have some 
to eat now? (Hands.) 

Before we cook some corn I will write this new 
word ‘‘cook’’ on the board. This word ‘‘ cook ’’ 
tells what we are going to do now. (Each child is 
given an ear of corn.) 

Question. How many eat corn at home? (Hands.) 

Question. How many help mother to cook it? 
(Hands.) 

We must have boiling water to cook the corn, 
and before we prepare the corn will put the water 
on the stove to boil to have it ready. 


Do they look swollen as if ready to 
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Question. What must we do with the green ear 
of corn before putting them in the water to cook? 

Perhaps some older child will reply, ‘‘ Take off 
the husks,’’ or some may start to take off the 
husks to show what is to be done. Class is shown 
how to take the husks and silk off neatly. 

Question. Who knows how to cook corn? 

After the ears are made free from husks pupils 
are told to break them in half (putting one piece 
away for to-morrow’s lesson) and put one piece 
into the vessel of boiling water to be cooked. Let 
it boil for twenty minutes. While the corn is 
cooking the pupils practice writing the sentence 
““T cook corn’’ on the board, repeating the words; 
also draw ears of corn on the board, coloring them 
properly with chalk. When the corn is cooked and 
children have eaten it they write the sentences, 
both on the board and at their desks, ‘‘I cook,” 
“‘T eat,’’ “I cook corn,’’ ‘‘I eat corn,’’ ‘I cook 
the corn,’’ “‘I eat the corn,’’ after first being 
written on the board by the teacher. Pupils are 
given a great deal of review and the rapidity with 
which the teacher will advance the class depends 
largely upon persistent drill on new lessons and 
thoro and repeated review of lessons subsequently 
presented. Each word and sentence is given over 
and over again until the children are entirely 
familiar with and thoroly understand them and 
can repeat and write them. 


Lesson IV. 


- We will first examine the grains of corn which 
were placed in moist raw cotton to sprout. 

Question. What changes do you observe? 

Each child is encouraged to make some observa- 
tion, and special stress is laid on the language 
features of these lessons, and where pupils are slow 
to grasp the idea several days are devoted to each 
lesson. The work of the day previous is always 
reviewed before giving a new lesson. Should it 
be found that the lesson has not been thoroly 
learned, the idea of presenting a new lesson is 
abandoned. The lesson of the day before is re- 
peated, varying it sufficiently so that it will not 
become monotonous, and is repeated each day until 
it is learned. The knowledge of the pupil is used 
as a basis, and he is gradually led, step by step, 
an what is known to the discovery of some new 
truth. 

Class may go to the board and write, quickly, 
“*T eat corn.’’ 

Question. Who can write this sentence first, ‘‘I 
cook the corn;”’ and this, “‘ I eat the corn: cook?’’ 

When children cannot write any lesson that has 
been given, they are drilled in it several days 
longer, or until they can write the words. 

We bring a stalk of corn into the room and ask 
class: ‘‘ Who can tell something of this stalk of 
corn?’’ Should no one be able to reply, the green 
leaves are pointed out, naming them a number of 
times; then the word ‘‘leaf” is written on the 
board. When the class can pronounce and write 
the word, ‘‘leaves’’ is next taught, and this is 
followed with sentences using words class has 
learned. The different parts of the corn are indi- 
cated, and the words “‘ ears,’’ “‘soots,’’ “‘stalks,”’’ 
“‘tassels,’’ are taught. Conversational lessons are 
conducted continuously, the teacher talking a great 
deal and encouraging pupils to talk. Pupils pro- 


-nounce all words before writing them. Each one 


is led to give some expression regarding the parts 
of the corn. 

Question. What plants can you name that have 
leaves besides corn? 

Question. What trees? 

Question. What color are the leaves? 

Reviewing the conversational lessons (writing 
pupils’ replies), endeavor to have them give the 
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Sentences describing the parts of the corn as 
follows: 

The corn has a stalk. 

The corn has a tassel. 

The corn has leaves. 

The corn has ears. 

Give as many sentences as possible illustrating 
the lessons. The following are suggested for 
pupils to read and write: 

We plant corn. 

We harvest corn. 

We cultivate corn. 

We husk corn. 

We grind corn. 

We eat the ears of corn. 

We cook the ears of corn. 

We do not cook the leaves of corn. 

We do not cook the stalks of corn. 

The cow eats the leaves of corn. 

The cow eats the ears of corn. 

The horse eats the leaves of corn. 

The horse eats the ears of corn. 

The horse and the cow eat the leaves and ears of 
corn. 

This lesson may be amplified by having pupils 
give all the uses of the corn and how the corn is 
ground into meal. Among tribes that grind their 
own meal pupils are asked to explain the process. 
Among those that take their corn to the mill (if 
one is near) take pupils to the mill so they may see 
how it is ground into meal. This subject forms 
material for a great many lessons, and many pages 
of the chart may be made, giving the written and 
printed forms of the words in sentences. Give 
persistent drill on this lesson, devoting as many 
days as are necessary to have pupils master the 
words. Keep a list on the board of each new word 
taught. Forexample, the words “‘leaf,’’ ‘‘ green,’’ 
“‘roots,’’ ete., should be kept in plain view and 
new ones added as given. Other uses of the corn 
may be shown by having pupils make mattresses 
for the beds in the doll house, filling them with 
corn husks. This will lead up to making comfort- 
able and durable beds for use in the homes. Prop- 
erly drying and shredding them for this use will 
form interesting busy work. Excellent mats for 
use at the doors may also be made of the corn 
husks by the class. Pupils may lay grains of corn 
on the desks, forming the letters of words and 
sentences, as if writing them, with the grains. 
The stalks, ears, leaves, etc., of the corn may be 
used as objects for drawing lessons. Dolls may 
be made of the corn cobs, the heads made of 
muslin, the hair of the corn silk, and dresses of the 


husks. 
The Chart. 


Each teacher should make her own chart for use 
in the class, using large sheets of manila paper. 
For example, for the corn lesson.a stalk of corn 
might be drawn in the center of the paper. Write 
the words ‘‘corn,’’ ‘‘eat,’’ and ‘‘I”’ in letters 4 
inches long, both in script and in print, across the 
top of the sheet, and then combine in sentences, 
thus: ‘‘I eat,’’ “‘I eat corn,’’ written below the 
drawing. As the lesson is developed, new pages 
of this chart may be made, thus: “‘ Cook,’’ being 
the new word taught in the third lesson, may be 
used on the second page of the chart. For exam- 
ple, draw an ear of corn in the center and again 
place the word ‘‘corn’’ at the top of the page, 
also the words ‘‘cook’’ and ‘“‘eat.’’ Below write 
the sentences that have been given, embracing the 
words known by pupils. Each day as new words 
and new sentences are given a new page of the 
chart may be made. The subject-matter of the 
chart must be practical, giving only one or two 
new words on each page, and the lessons must be 
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on subjects concerning the child’s work and sur- 
roundings, and within his experience. Both the 
written and printed forms of the words must be 
placed on the chart, that the transition from the 
written lesson on the board to the printed page in 
the book may be easy. Use rubber type or stencils 
for the printed words. These may be bought of 
any educational supply company, or from any sten- 
cil supply house. New leaves of the chart should 
be made indefinitely, developing lessons in sewing, 
cooking, laundry work, agriculture, etc.. and thru 
— teaching English, language, and number 
work. 


BPPr 
Standard Schools. 


By STATE Supt. W. W. STETSON, of Maine. 
(From a leaflet prepared for gratuitous circulation.) 


After a careful study of school conditions, in 
this and several other states, it has been decided 
that we have reached a point in our progress 
where it is necessary for us, and particularly for 
our school officials and teachers to have concrete 
examples of what a ‘‘ Standard School ”’ is. 

Sketches, designs, plans, pictures, and detailed 
explanations have proved helpful, but there is a 
demand for a physical illustration of a school of 
this class. Our people want to walk thru the 
grounds, note the location of the drives, walks, 
and paths, have a view of the spaces devoted to 
lawns, make an examination of the forest areas 
and examine the fruit orchards, vegetable gar- 
dens, and the sections set apart for vlaygrounds 
and sports. 

They desire, also, to make studies of the archi- 
tecture of the building and its coloring. They are 
especially interested in the interior, the assembly- 
room, the halls, the cloak-rooms, work-rooms, ven- 
tilating flues, heating apparatus, location and size 
of the windows, and the furnishings of the school- 
room. 

This ‘‘Standard School’’ should include, at 
least, the following items: 

A school lot of at least three acres. This area 
should be divided into plots for forest trees, fruit 
trees, vegetable and flower gardens, a lawn, play- 
—- and the necessary drives, walks, and 
paths. 

The building should be constructed of wood and 
should be of such size as will allow for a vestibule 
and cloak, work, and assembly rooms. It should 
be of simple and attractive architecture and 
painted in such tints as will harmonize with its 
surroundings. The floors and wainscoting should 
be of yellow birch. The walls and ceilings should 
be of steel, the former being painted a light buff 
and the latter a light cream. 

The windows should be massed at the left and 
rear of the pupils when seated. 

The school-room should be provided with slate 
blackboards, single, adjustable desks, recitation 
settees, a desk for the teacher, a revolving chair, 
and extra chairs for visitors. 

The room should also be provided with a book- 
case, copies of standard works, and volumes of 
special interest to children. f 

The walls should be decorated with statuary and 
pictures of recognized merit. There should also 
be a set of outline maps, charts, and a globe. | 

The stove should be surrounded by an iron jack- 
et and connected with a fresh air flue. The chim- 
ney should include a ventilating shaft. 

The water supply should be ample and of un- 
doubted purity. 

The outbuildings should bein the rear corners of 
the lot and surrounded by evergreen trees. 
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The fences at the rear and sides should be suffi- 
cient to protect the grounds from the depredations 
of animals. The front fence should be made of 
posts, wire, and a single set of boards, and should 
not extend more than three feet six inches above 
the ground. 

A small room should be connected with one of 
the rear corners of the building to serve as a 
work-room for the boys. This room should be 
supplied with a carpenter’s bench, a set of tools, 
and a small quantity of lumber. 

Another small room should be joined to the op- 
posite rear corner of the main building to serve as 
a work-room for the girls. This should be fur- 
nished with a stove, table, chairs, dishes, lap 
boards, flat irons, and other articles needed in sim- 
ple household work. 

It is hardly reasonable to ask any community to 
bear the cost involved in establishing an experi- 
mental ‘“‘Standard School’’ without assistance 
from those who are able to contribute a part of 
the necessary funds. 

After a careful consideration of the whole situa- 
tion it has been thought that the following is a 
fair distribution of the burden, which the found- 
ing of a ‘‘ Standard School ”’ would place upon any 
given community: 

First.—That community should be selected for 
the establishment of the school which furnishes 
the largest ‘‘Special Fund,’’ taking into consider- 
ation the valuation of its real and personal estates, 
as returned by the municipal officers of the town. 
These contributions may be made by residents in 
the community, or may be solicited from persons 
in other communities who are willing to make do- 
nations. 

Second.—The town should provide the school 
building as found in the community in which the 
improvements are to be made and a lot of at least 
three acres. 

Third.—A donor or donors should contribute as 
much to this ‘‘Special Fund ”’ as is given by the 
community and secured by solicitation from those 
not living within its limits, provided that the 
amount contributed by the donor or donors shall 
not exceed $500. 

It also seems clear that bids for this school in 
any given community should be limited by the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

First.—No community shall be eligible to com- 
pete for the school if its population exceeds eighty 
persons who are between five and twenty-one years 
of age. 

Second. —That the community raising the largest 
sum in proportion to its assessed valuation shall be 
entitled to receive the contribution of the donor or 
donors offered for the county in which said com- 
munity is located. 

Third.—A committee of two shal! be appointed 
to take charge of the ‘‘ Special Fund ”’ contributed 
for the purpose of establishing a ‘‘ Standard 
School.’? One member of this committee shall be 
chosen by the community in which it is located and 
and the other shall be appointed by the donor or 
donors. 

Fourth.—The members of the above-named com- 
mittee shall be elected or appointed annually and 
shall servé until their successors are chosen and 
enter upon the discharge of their duties. 

Fifth.— AN ‘Special Funds ”’ shall be deposited 
in a bank designated by this committee. 

Sixth.—This committee shall have entire charge 
and control of the ‘‘ Special Fund ”’ raised for the 
purposes above described. 

Seventh.—These funds shall be expended only 
upon orders signed by both members of said com- 
mittee. 

Eighth.—Sketches, designs, and plans for the 
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improvement of the school grounds and buildings 
shall receive the approval of the above-named 
committee and a majority of the superintending 
school committee of the town in which the school 
is located, before they shall be adopted. | 
Ninth.—The teacher in charge of this school 
shall have at least the equivalent of a secondary 
school education, shall hold a state certificate valid 
for at least five years, shall have a special inter- 


_ est in nature study, and shall have done such read- 


ing and study as will fit her to direct the children 
in planting and caring for trees, shrubs, flowers, 
and grasses and oversee their labors in the work- 
rooms. The teacher shall organize in the school, 
when established, a branch of the ‘‘School Im- 
provement League of Maine.”’ 

Tenth.—The first Friday in each May shall be 
observed as ‘‘School Day’ in the community in 
which said ‘‘ Standard School ”’ is maintained. The 
day shall be devoted to the regular work of the 
school, special exercises by the pupils, and the re- 
pair and improvement of the school buildings and 
grounds. 

Eleventh.—This ‘‘ Standard School ”’ shall be a 
common school and only common school studies 
shall be taught therein. 

Twelfth. —This school shall be under the control 
and management of the school officials of the town 
in which it is located. 

Thirteenth.—The improvements on the grounds 
and buildings, shall be under the control of the 
committee described above. 

Fourteenth.—The school shall be named by the 
special committee, but such naming shall not be 
valid until it is approved by a majority of the per- 
sons living in said community who are over twen- 
ty-one years of age. — 

The right is reserved to reject contributions 
tendered by communities, provided they are clear- 
ly insufficient for the purpose of establishing a 
“* Standard School.’’ 

It would be a misfortune to have some person of 
wealth contribute the entire sum necessary to pur- 
chase the grounds, put them in suitable condition, 
erect the buildings, and furnish the necessary ac- 
cessories for a ‘‘Standard School ’’ as set forth in 
the foregoing paragraphs. ; 

It would be asking too much of any community 
to make the initial experiment of establishing one 
of these schools at its own expense. ; ; 

The former would be a kind of patronizing which 
would tend to pauperize those who were the reci- 
pients of misdirected benevolence. The latter 
would bea hardship no community would volun- 
tarily assume. 

By the division and combination suggested 
above the community contributes its share, the 
donor supplements it with an equal contribution, 
and the two become partners in making needed 
improvements. : 

This school will give instruction in reading— 
mastering the printed page and permitting the lis- 
tener to see it thru his ears; penmanship —legible 
and individual; arithmetic—accuracy in combining 
figures and intelligence in applying principles; 
spelling—correct grouping of letters to form words; 
grammar—the construction of the English lan- 
guage and skillin using it; geography—knowing 
much about that portion of the earth’s surface 
that is near by and something about the portions 
that are distant; history—knowing where we 
started, the pathways traveled, where the mile- 
stones are and who set them; music—giving ex- 
pression to the emotions; nature—knowing the 
facts and seeing its beauty; drawing—expressing 
thoughts without using words; art—reading the 
embodied wisdom of the world’s masters; civics— 
knowing how we are governed; laws of health— 
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keeping clean outside and inside; labor—knowing 
what to do and how to do it. 

The methods used will be adapted to the child 
taught. The teacher will be the companion of the 
children, and the pupils will do their own workand 
glory in rendering service. 

The fundamental principle of recognizing the 
limitations of the child will be kept in mind, and as 
counselor of the children he will be given a chance 
to learn how to do his work. 

The boys and girls who graduate from this school 
will know a few things thoroly, and will beable to 
do something skilfully. It will help them to do 
better the things their abilities have determined 
they must do. 

“The ‘‘Standard School’’ will help all our peo- 
ple to see that: 

The homes of Maine should be domestic univer- 
sities. 

The common school should be the social, literary, 
and art center of the community. 

The safety of the nation is not in the hands of 
its rulers, but in the lives of its common people. 

The world’s best servant knows the past, lives 
in the present, foresees the future, and is ready 
for the next thing. 

If these conditions are to obtain, then we must 
learn that we need: 

Better physical surroundings; best books for all; 
art in the school-room, because the home and the 
school hold the hope of the future. 

When the ‘‘ Standard School ’’ has wrought its 
work we shall see that education will develop: 

Love for labor, 

Skill in effort, 

Tenderness of sympathy, 

Joy of appreciation, 

Sensitiveness for the right, 

Alertness of intellect, 

Strength to hold on. 

It will give the student a mastery of the 
printed page and make known to him the message 
of star, rock, flower, bird, painting, and symphony. 

It will also help him to find his work, render his 
meed of service, and feel his personal responsibili- 
ties. 

These ‘‘Standard Schools’’ will servé at least 
four important purposes: 

First.—They will furnish concrete illustrations 
of what the school of this day should be. 

Second.—They will stimulate communities that 
are now maintaining inferior schools to improve 
them. 

Third.—They will compel needed changes in 
courses of study and methods of instruction. 

Fourth.—They will assist in putting Maine in a 
more enviable position in the procession that is 
leading the progress of the world. 


BPN 
Present-Day Attitude Towards the Bible. 


President Schurman delivered the address to the 
students of Cornell university at the service in 
Sage chapel on Sunday morning, Feb. 5. He took 
for his topic ‘‘ Christianity of To-day.’’ 

Dr. Schurman said that men no longer looked 
upon the Bible as a text-book on physical science. 

They had done so thru the greater part of the 
nineteenth century, but they did not in the 
twentieth. An educated man who would to-day 
appeal to the Bible as an authority on any physical 
subject would make himself an object of ridicule. 
The Bible, he said, must be considered only as the 
mold of two thousand years ago into which were 
poured the fundamental principles of religion. 

“IT do not think,’’ continued Dr. Schurman, 
‘that there is a bit of history in the Bible. There 
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may be material for history, but no history. But 
while we are: thus recoiling from the old dogmat- 
ism, I believe that no age since Christ’s time 
needs His teachings so much as our own, and no 
place needs them so much as our seats of educa- 
tion.’’ 

Speaking also of the miracles attributed to 
Christ in the New Testament, President Schur- 
man asked, ‘‘Who can say what great influence 
Christ might not have by natural laws over the 
bodies and minds of men? ”’ 

BPN 


Concrete Education. 


Prof. L. H. Bailey, of the agricultural depart- 
ment of Cornell university, lectured on Jan. 21 at 
the Colonial theater in Boston on ‘‘The Attitude 
Toward Education,’”’ in the “‘nature’’ course of 
lectures of the Twentieth Century club. 

Professor Bailey, taking as his theme the fact 
that the boy from the farm or the factory so fre- 
quently distances in competition the city-bred and 
school-educated boy, said that it was because the 
farm boy has received an education in the school 
of affairs, whereas the city lad generally has not. 

The life of the farmer’s boy is direct; he is al- 
ways dealing with real, not book problems. When 
he meets with a difficulty he does not consult an 
authority or call in an expert, but solves it the 
best way he can on the spot. This brings about 
direct methods and cultivates the two great accom- 
plishments—to begin and to get done. Then, too, 
the country boy leads a simple existence and does 
not develop the desire for the non-essentials of 
life, which are so common in cities. In the cities 
there are hosts who exist simply to entertain those 
who cannot entertain themselves, and much in- 
genuity and effort are wasted. The farm boy has 
simple clothing, an honest appetite, and lives in a 
democratic manner. He does things for himself 
and meets the elements face to face. This gives 
him his training in the school of affairs. 

The educational prozess for the last few cen- 
turies has been the letting down of the ladder of 
learning to the common people. This ladder was 
not set up on the earth at the beginning. Gradu- 
ally book studies have given place to nature studies. 

The new school, explained Professor Bailey, 
must be in direct relation to its environment, and 
it must have two departments, content and ex- 
pression work. The content work will include the 
facts and ideas, and the expression work the _put- 
ting of these facts and ideas into practice. From 
the creeks and hills near the school-house, let the 
child advance in geography up to the universe. 


From his family and his ward let him study up to ~ 


the federal government. Everything can be taught 
concretely and directly. The child cannot express 
a thing until he has it to express. He cannot 
write a composition until he has a subject, and the 
subject should be concrete, dealing with some- 
thing that has to do with the child’s life. 

In regard to how to teach, Professor Bailey said 
that there was too much telling and too little 
teaching in the elementary, secondary, and uni- 
versity schools. In the old days the students in 
agricultural colleges studied books and lectures 
about corn, now they study the corn itself. Too 
much telling is often repressing. Often a chal- 
lenge in a child’s mind will accomplish much more 
than the method of pouring in a lot of informa- 
tion. The city child has his environment as well 
as the country child, and he should be put in rela- 
tion to it. 

In concluding, the professor expressed the 
opinion that an education on real affairs would de- 
velop a new literature. 
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He who knows only his own language does not 
know his own language. 


If you desire to know the interests of your pu- 
pils be sure to begin your inquiry with a study of 
the interests of their teachers. 


Children are by nature more inclined to good 
than to evil. The right sort of teacher knows this 
well. To the blind and tothe bungler it is foolish- 


ness. 


Instead of trying to runa teachers’ meeting with 
speakers whose chief qualifications are voice, plat- 
form presence, and aplomb, let the program be 
given over to the reading and discussing of the 
best articles to be found in the most representa- 
tive professional periodicals. Speakers who can- 
not talk with authority upon educational topics can 
be picked up at home; there is no need in getting 
such from abroad. 


The Jew is the moral leaven of the crowded city 
slums. Just so the New Englander is the sustain- 
ing and uplifting influence in the nation outside of 
the teeming cities; patriotism, morality, and re- 
ligion are shaped and invigorated by him. As the 
Jews are scattered over the globe for the good of 
the world, so the New Englander has been spread 
over the country for the development of a national 
character. The teacher who can get at the core 
of this mystery has the key to the moral training 
of mankind. 


The recent Lincoln Day number of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL has attracted well deserved attention. 
Without Dr. Hubert M. Skinner, under whose edi- 
torial direction the number was organized, there 
might never have been a Lincoln memorial day, 
and the education of our children would be the less 
rich by somuch. The annual celebrations of the 
virtues and deeds of great Americans whose lives 
are worthy of serving to our youth as unspotted 
examples of patriotism and nobility of soul, are of 
untold value as molding influences in the building 
of character. To the founders of our national 
school holidays we teachers owe thanks; they have 
placed new working tools at our disposal. 

Dr. Skinner’s labors for the development of the 
reading circle movement remind us of another 
debt. Nowhere is the reading circle work more 
comprehensively done than in Indiana. Someday 
the value of these endeavors will be better under- 
stood, and we shall then realize what the pioneers 
in this field have done for us. 

In a measure teachers are showing their appre- 
ciation of Dr. Skinner’s efforts by inviting him to 
address their associations. A few weeks ago when 
he was called to speak before the Utah State meet- 
ing there was so great an outpouring of the teach- 
ers and of the citizens generally that the usual 
assembly hall proved inadequate, and the Taber- 
nacle was opened for the occasion. 

Dr. Skinner’s chief interest, aside from the ad- 
vancement of popular education, is folklore, espe- 
cially British legend in its relation to history, lit- 
erature, andart. In this department of investiga- 
tion he has become the leading exponent among 
us. In the near future THE JOURNAL hopes to have 
an account of some very interesting finds he has 
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made regarding Czesar’s invasion of Great Britain. 
To teachers in the high schools and colleges this 
material will be of directly practical benefit; others 
will enjoy it for its charm and culture value. 

The Newark Public School Principals’ associa- 
tion did a right noble thing by arranging so splen- 
did a testimonial reception to Dr. Wm. N. Bar- 
ringer, aS was given on Saturday evening, Febru- 
ary 4. The occasion was a fitting celebration of 
the completion of Dr. Barringer’s sixtieth year of 
active service in the cause of public education. 
Forty years of this long period were spent in the 
harness of the school system of the city of Newark, 
N. J. Inthis time Dr. Barringer has developed 
several features of public school endeavor that 
have made Newark the pioneer in vacation school 
and evening school work. In recent years his in- 
terest has wholly centered here, and it is with no 
little pride that he can point to the results achieved. 
Newark’s evening schools are second to none in 
the country, and the vacation schools have long 
furnished models for other cities. It is granted to 
but few to attain to such a record—sixty years of 
continuous educationnl service. Three cheers for 
Dr. Barringer. 


OP 
Better Pay for College Professors. 


In connection with the words of warning by 
Dr. Pritchett, which are printed on another page, 
it is interesting to note that a movement has 
been started by a number of prominent graduates 
for better salaries in Harvard college than are now 
paid. This movement is of decidedly more than 
local significance. The alumni of the oldest Amer- 
ican institution of learning have awakened to the 
fact that the college teacher is underpaid and that 
he is each year at a greater disadvantage in his 
financial capacity as compared with other profes- 
sional people in the community. In colonial times 
a Harvard professor on a salary of $1,000 a year 
could hope to bring up a family in aself-respecting 
way; to-day the professor on $4,000, and still more 
the assistant professor on $2,000 or the instructor 
on $1,000, even while living what appears to be a 
simple life, finds the struggle to keep up with the 
grocer’s and butcher’s bills increasingly strenuous, 
while payment of club dues and the much-needed 
occasional trip to Europe become quite out of the 
question. The bare necessities of life cost more 
now than ever before, and the standards of living 
have been sensibly raised in the communities about 
Boston. 

Withal, the average Harvard college teacher— 
taking into account the various classes of pro- 
fessors, associate professors, assistant professors, 
instructors, lecturers and assistants—actually gets 
less money to-day for his services than the average 
teacher received in 1868. True, some professors 
are now paid more than anyone was paid thirty- 
five years ago, but the general average has not ad- 
vanced. In 1868, according to tables prepared by 
Mr. Allen Danforth, controller, the salaries of full 
professors in the college ranged from $3,800 down 
to $333.32 with an average of $2,278; tutors from 
$1,700 to $875, averaging $1,097.22; instructors 
from $1,000 to $100, averaging $548.91. The two 
assistants at that time in service received respect- 
ively $875 and $416.67. A tabular view of last 
year’s salary lists shows that of the full professors 
14 recived $5,000; 9, $4,000; 1, $3,615.44; 10, 
$3,500; 3, $3,000; 4, $2,000; 1, $1,063.90. This 
gives a total salaries item of $227,119.34, with an 
actual average of $3,984. The two associate pro- 
fessors receive $3,400 each. Thesalaries connected 
with the assistant professorships range from $3,000 
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down to $500, the average being $2,160.52. The 
lecturers average $781.25 each, while the compen- 
sation to instructors ranges from $2,000 down to 
$100, with an average of $999.23. The assistants, 
a class composed for the most part of young men 
who are being tried out for the higher positions, or 
are getting themselves ready to teach elsewhere, 
receive anywhere from $1,200 down to $20, the 
average last year being $328.96. 

Considering the responsibility of the college 
teacher’s position and the long period of prepara- 
tion necessary to attain it, these salaries are, of 
course, absurdly low. The agitation for improve- 
ment of conditions is directly in line with the cam- 
paign for better remuneration for educators which 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has been carrying on. It is 
significant, furthermore, of the well-known dispo- 
sition of teachers not to press their own claims 
that the present efforts for amelioration of the 
situation have come not from among the Harvard 
instructors but from the ranks of Harvard gradu- 
ates who have viewed with alarm the loss to the 
college of some men whom it could ill afford to 
lose and the financial sacrifice at which other men, 
who could easily command better salaries else- 
where, are remaining at Cambridge to struggle on 
in a state of perpetual embarrassment. If their 
undertaking, the creation of an unrestricted fund 
for payment of salaries, is successful, it will cer- 
tainly result in increased efficiency in the teach- 
ing at Harvard—an efficiency that will be of direct 
benefit to education everywhere. 


BPD 


Educational Recounting. 


There is a business side to education. The 
more intelligently this is attended to, the more 
may be accomplisned in the purely educational 
lines. There ought to be something to show for 
every dollar devoted to the schools. It is not 
enough that the taxpayer should be liberal in his 
support of public educaticn, he ought to be able to 
convince himself that the results achieved are 
commensurate with the amounts contributed. 
Waste is as mischievous in education as it is in 
business. Economy wisely enforced is a positive 
incentive to good educational work. And it is just 
at this point that boards of education fail most 
miserably. Lavish financial support does not as- 
sure good schools. Only by a thorogoing compara- 
tive study of the results produced in various 
schools can a basis for proper reckoning be estab- 
lished. What it will cost to make the schools of a 
locality as good as they ought to be, without wast- 
ing a dollar of the taxpayer’s money, can then be 
computed without difficulty. 

The desirability of arriving at some satisfactory 
plan for administering the school funds is gradu- 
ally making itself felt. The Society of Educa- 
tional Research is constantly insisting upon its 
importance. © The Public Education society of New 
York, too, is beginning to take up this matter. 
The strong letter recently addressed to the New 
York City board of education by R. Fulton Cut- 
ting has contributed excellent argument to the 
cause. He believes that all expense items should 
be grouped around units of results obtained. This 
is what he says: 

Since the years 1894-1897, when this association provided 
the funds necsssary to maintain the first vacation schools, 
we have watched gratefully the development of those feat- 
ures of our metropolitan school system that benefit espe- 
cially the tenement se child and his parents. 

Our long experience leads us to believe unqualifiedly in the 
vast social and educational value of the vacation school, the 
recreation center, the night school, and the popular lecture. 


When, therefore, it was last year decided to discontinue 
these activities, we at once set about collecting the facts 
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that would enable us effectively to support your board in 
its demand for additional appropriations. 

We searched the files of official documents published by 
your board in order to ascertain the cost per pupil of the 
various features of the school system. We aimed to discover 
astandard of administrative economy by the aid of which to 
compare subject with subject, school wit’ school, depart- 
ment with department, month with month, year with year. 
Having discovered such a standard, we proposed to group 
together those schools whose outlay for fuel, supplies, su- 
pervision, and special instruction exceeded the standard per 
unit established by your board. We became convinced, 
and we remain convinced, that such an investiga‘ion would 
reveal the possibility and emphasize the expediency of contin- 
uing the recreation centers, vacation and night schools, and 
popular lectures. 

ot being able to elicit the facts upon which to base such 
a standard as we sought, we consulted an eminent expert, 
Mr. F. A. Cleveland, secretary of thenational committee on 
uniform accounting for the American Economic association, 
of which the celebrated authority on finance, Prof. E. R. A. 
Seligman, is chairman, After making a careful examina- 
tion of the annual statements of your board and of your 
superintendent, Mr. Cleveland reported that the facts were 
lacking that would disclose the cost per unit of the results 
obtained. He went further, and suggested that the remedy 
would seem to be the adoption of that principle of account- 
ing now universally followed by the best managed corpora- 
tions —namely, the principle of grouping all expense items 
around units of results obtained. 

The department of education has at present a board of 
city superintendents, which proposes educational policies 
and urges expansion. It has also a department of audit, 
which records expenditure and keeps it within the total ap- 

ropriated by the board of aldermen, and allotted by your 

oard. There is, however, no effective reciprocal relation 
between these two departments. There is no regular, sys- 
tematic, and accessible record of results obtained from spe- 
cific expenditures. There is no summarized classification of 
the expense involved in each department for each polic 
pursued—as is now regarded as indispensable in bank, rail- 
ways, insurance companies, and important industrial and 
commercial enter Lrises. 

That whichis found profitable in the business world, is de- 
monstrably practical in the administration of a school fund 
exceeding twenty million per year. 

If your application of usual business methods in the sin- 
gle department of supplies has effected within three months 
a saving of over $200,000, what savings may your board not 
hope to accomplish, and how vastly may you not hope to in- 
crease the efficiency of the school system, by extending those 
methods to every department under your care? 

A method automatically correlating your administrative 
with your educational records, would continually and instant- 
ly disclose the weakest spots in the system you are seeking 
to make strong, the least profitable of the expenditures you 
areseeking to render remunerative, as well as the first signs 
of the waste and duplication that you are seeking to prevent. 

Such a method could be framed and put into operation at 
an initial cost far less than $10,000, and after the first year 
would be less expensive than the metaods now in use. 

It is important, we believe, that your board should be able 
at any moment to defend by tabular statements the educa- 
tional value and the cost of any and all your educational p>l- 
icies. Such statements ought to be simple, clear, and read- 
ily available to the press, to public officials, and to private 
organizations and celtvidonle, interested in the work of your 
board, and ready to defend its curriculum and to arouse pub- 
lic sentiment when the occasion demands. 

h need for such information as we have described has 
become clearer year by year. To meet this need, your su- 
perintendent of schools has in special cases undertaken, 
more and more, the task of correlating your educational and 
administrative records. In his desire to serve your board 
and the public he has (in Dr. Cleveland’s phrase) ‘‘ attempt- 
ed to report conclusions and to exhibit data pertaining to 
subjects entirely outside of the scope of his official duties 
and responsibilities.’’ It is practically he who reports to 
the mayor and the public, and not your board, who are pri- 
marily responsible for the efficiency of the schools. 

It is to provide your board with independent facilities for 
obtaining information, that we urge the adoption of a sys- 
tem that will permit and even foster an accurate, minute, 
a comprehensive comparison of results with costs per 

ead. 

We believe that this course will result in such economies 
as must justify greatly increased expenditures for vacation 
and night schools, for recreation centers, and for free pop- 
ular lectures. 

BP 


The National Educational Association will 
meet at Asbury Park, N.J., July 3-7. Pres., Supt. 
William H. Maxwell, New York City; Permanent 
Sec., Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 
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Two Great New England Educators. 
By Annie Stetson Perkins. 


S. Henry Hadley, 


Supervisor of Music in the Public Schools of Somerville and 
Watertown, Mass. 


Mr. S. Henry Hadley, supervisor of music in the 
public schools of Somervile and Watertown, Mass., 
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[eared 
S. Henry Hadiey. 





is one of the most efficient instructors in the coun- 
try, and a man greatly respected and beloved by 
thousands of pupils, past and present. Mr. Had- 
ley’s father, Samuel D. Hadley, was a teacher of 
music and organist in churches of Boston, Somer- 
ville, and Charlestown. Mr. Hadley’s son, Henry 
K. Hadley who was born in Somerville in 1871, is 
the well-known composer whose symphony ‘‘ The 
Four Seasons ’’ won both the Paderewski prize and 
the Boston New England Conservatory prize re- 
cently. It was first brought out in Warsaw, 
Paderewski’scity. Both the subject of this sketch 
and his son had much to do with ‘‘The Laurel 
Song Book,”’’ so highly prized as an ideal collection 
for high schools. At a recent institute meeting in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, a chorus of two hundred 
pupils from the Somerville English high school 
rendered in wonderfully appealing style a program 
of varied selections from this book, under the 
direction of Mr. Hadley. 

Mr. S. Henry Hadley was born in Boston, Nov. 
22, 1844, and attended the Lyman and Chapman 
schools, Boston. Coming to Somerville, he was 
enrolled as a pupil of the school, and was after- 
= graduated from the high school in its first 
class. 

At the age of fifteen, Mr. Hadley accepted the 
position of organist in a Medford church. In 
1868 he was asked to assume supervision of the 
music in the Somerville high school, and a little 
later was given in charge the music of all the 
schools of that city. He has also, at different 
times, (altho continuing his work in Somerville) 
been supervisor of music in Everett, Reading, 
Weston, and Medford, Mass. At present he gives 
all of his time to the upper grades of the grammar 
and high schools of Somerville and Watertown, 
Mass. He always has charge of the Memorial day 
music in Somerville and is a remarkably skilful 
conductor of musical functions. His work at the 
Peace Jubilee held in Boston in 1870 brought him 


fame. Mr. Hadley does considerable orchestral 
and other composition in connection with public 
programs, and is never at a loss to supply any- 
thing that is requisite for a desired effect. 

Mr. Hadley has a delightful home in Somerville, 
presided over by a lovely wife. And all Somer- 
ville is proud of the attainments of their two sons, 
Henry K. and Arthur D. Hadley, both Somerville 
boys. 

BPN 


Gordon A. Southworth. 


Superintendent of Schools, Somerville, Massachusetts. 


The pre-eminence of the Somerville schools is 
due to the efficient labors and the heartfelt inter- 
est of four men, says the chronicler in ‘‘ Somer- 
ville, Past and Present,’’ and one of these men is 
Mr. Gordon A. Southworth. It is given to very 
few men to wield a more potent influence for true 
uplift of character in the lives of young men and 
women. Thru the media of the day school, the 
Sunday school, the Somerville Boys’ club, the 
social gathering, and the printed word, Mr. South- 
worth has exerted and continues to exert a most 
helpful influence over thousands of pupils and 
graduates of Somerville schools. 

The Annunciator, the leaflet bulletin which the 
superintendent issues occasionally and which con- 
tains his word to the teachers of the schools under 
his care is an inspiration. In addition to the many 
necessary directions, requirements for statistics, 
and other technicalities, helpful quotations from 
the recently uttered words of eminent educators, 
and words of uplift are given. 

It is an especially noteworthy fact that the 
schools of no other city have more fully the co- 
operation of parents and cultivated people than 
those of Somerville. And in no other city are the 
public library and the schools in closer alliance. 
In all these things, the influence of the superin- 
tendent is felt in a marked degree. Associated for 


Gordon A. Southworth. 


so many years with the schools of the city and 
holding the confidence and esteem of parents and 
leaders who have been his pupils, as well as of 
others who rejoice in the work for the work’s 
sake, Mr. Southworth has given to the schools of 
the city, in a peculiar measure, ideals whose value 
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can never be calculated this side of eternity. 

The subject of this sketch was born at Dorset, 
Vermont, December 11, 18388. His youth was 
passed in Chicago and Lowell, in the public schools 
of which cities he was educated. Having made a 
choice of teaching as his life work, he accepted a 
position at Tewksbury, Mass. He was three years 
at Strafford, (N. H.) high school; two years at 
Newmarket (N. H.) high school; one year at Na- 
hant. From a nine-years’ term of service at the 
Centre school, Malden, Mass., Mr. Southworth 
was called to Somerville to assume the duties of 
principal of the Prescott grammar school, in 1873. 
In 1876 he married Miss Elizabeth F. Pettes, of 
Boston. 

He was long the leading grammar school principal 
of the city, if not of the suburbs, a professional and 
personal force. Ii was therefore but natural that he 
should be called to the superintendency of theschools 
when choice must be made. Mr. Southworth has 
most successfully filled this position since 1893. 
During this period the number of school buildings 
and the requirements of the schools have greatly 
increased. The highest standards have always 
been maintained and Somerville schools have at- 
tained an enviable reputation. 

Mr. Southworth was one of the founders, and is 
at present the president, of the Teachers’ Annuity 
Guild of Eastern Massachusetts. He is also the 
president of the Massachusetts State Teachers’ as- 
sociation. 

For seventeen years Mr. Southworth has been 
superintendent of the Sunday school of the Frank- 
lin street church in Somerville, and is president of 
the Boys’ club of that city. He is the co-author 
of a series of text-books for language instruction 
and is the author of two series of arithmetics, 
‘The Essentials of Arithmetic ’’ and ‘‘ The South- 
worth-Stone Arithmetics.”’ 





Fortify the system against disease by purifying and en- 
riching the blood—in cther words, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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Patients of the New York State Hospital for the Care of Crippled and Deformed Children. 
On the left side are the kindergarten pupils, on the right the more advanced students. 
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Hospital for Crippled Children. 


Four years ago the state of New York estab- 
lished a hospital for the Care of Crippled and De- 
formed Children, and so urgent was the need 
found for this beneficent institution that the legis- 
lature of 1903 appropriated $50,000 to secure a 
site and to build and equip a new hospital. The 
board of managers, at the head of which is Bishop 
Potter of New York, has bought fifty acres in 
West Haverstraw, Rockland county, and here, in 
a large colonial building, the home of these little 
folks will be. 

At present the hospital, located at Tarrytown, 
has only twenty-five beds. In its new building 
thirty-five patients can be accommodated, and 
altho this will provide for only a fraction of the 
children in the state who are afflicted with the 
class of troubles which are here treated, the ten 
additional »atients will mean a number of future 
citizens hale and hearty who would otherwise drag 
their lives along hampered by some deformity; 
for it is pleasant to read in the reports of the sur- 
geon-in-chief of the large number of children dis- 
charged cured. 

Thru the kindly interest of friends, the nurses 
and attendants have been able tocarry on aschool 
for the young inmates. The state has made no 
appropriations for this purpose, and the school is 
entirely dependent upon the donations of money 
and material made by outsiders. The bright faces 
of the children show that their minds ought not 
to be neglected any more than their poor twisted 
bodies. Anyone can aid in this good work by the 
gift of magazines and pictorial newspapers, as 
well as more substantial things. The bishop re- 
quests that the names and addresses of any poor 
deformed or crippled children in the state who are 
not receiving surgical attention be sent to the 
Surgeon-in-Chief, N. Y., State Hospital for the 
Care of Crippled and Deformed Children, Tarry- 
town, N. Y. 
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One of the Wards of the New York Hospital for the Care of Crippled and Deformed Children. 


It may be well tostate the rules governing the 
admission of children into this hospital. 

The hospital was established, according to the 
act of the legislature, ‘‘for the care and treat- 
ment of any indigent children who are crippled or 
deformed, or are suffering from a disease from 
which they are likely to become crippled or de- 
formed, who have resided in the state of New 
York not less than one year.’’ 

Satisfactory proof must be submitted to the sur- 
geon-in-chief, by the next of kin, guardian, or a 


state, town, or county officer, showing that the 
patient is unable to pay for private treatment. If 
there was an attending physician before the pa- 
tient entered the hospital, there must be a certifi- 
cate of such physician giving the history and con- 
dition of the patient. 

Patients will be received for treatment who are 
between the ages of four and sixteen years, all 
applications being considered in the order of their 
reception. Each patient must be examined by the 
surgeon-in-chief. 





The New Site of the Hospital, at West Haverstraw, 
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Letters. 


Fitness for School Board Membership. 
Editor, SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

When the average man makes a trade of any 
importance or buys a piece of land, he engages an 
attorney, an authority on legal matters, to draw 
up the papers, and this is especially so in large 
corporations where the officers wish to transgress 
the law just as far as possible and keep out of 
prison. When his wife or one of his children be- 
comes sick he promptly sends for a physician, when 
he wishes to build a house he employs an archi- 
tect, and so on thru the whole gamut of human en- 
deavor, until he reaches the education of his chil- 
dren, one of the most important things in his life, 
the one which probably touches his pride the 
most, and the one for which he would toil the 
longest and make the greatest sacrifice. Does he 
defer to educational authorities? Nota bit of it. 
He says with supreme confidence that he does not 
take any stock in them,—in short, he can give 
odds on all matters educational toa set of men 
and women who have, as a rule, paid far more at- 
tention to the study of their specialty than the 
average lawyer, physician, or architect on whom 
he so implicitly relies and as much as he has to his 
own calling. They do not accumulate money, the 
supreme test of success according to his way of 
thinking, and he jumps at conclusions which are 
absurd, without foundation, and hurtful to the 
children. An attorney in his own business, which 
he is supposed to know, will look up the smallest 
matter entrusted to him before giving an opinion 
on it, but will often give an opinion which will 
fairly sizzle on the most weighty educational 
question, without any special knowledge, and the 
same thing applies to men in other walks of life. 

The competent superintendent is a_ specialist 
whose business is to keep in touch with educa- 
tional progress by reading educational literature, 
attending school conventions, and visiting schools 
in other places, and the school board member 
should give careful heed to his opinion on profes- 
sional matters. 

Every well conducted establishment has a head 
and when the directors need a manager he is not 
selected because he is a friend or relative of some- 
body, but because he is a competent specialist in 
that line of business. He is not haggled with 
about details and the employment of his subordi- 
nates, nor are his subordinates meddled with in 
their work. The chief question is his ability to 
direct the business. He is judged by results and 
when he is found incompetent, simply retired. 
An unfit superintendent is unhorsed and a compe- 
tent one strengthened by giving him the selection 
of text-books, teachers, etc., because he gets due 
credit for good work and cannot lay the blame for 
poor work on some one else. But these same di- 
rectors on a board of education, where expert 
knowledge is absolutely necessary to the success 
of aschool system, with minds and morals at stake 
instead of dollars, meddle with every detail of the 
business in the most confident manner, usually 
taking no blame in the case of failure—in fact, 
frequently not knowing the difference between 
failure and success. The average business or pro- 
fessional man, even of intelligence, is no more able 
to direct the details of a school system than he 
would be to direct the details of a carriage or stove 
business with which he is not familiar, just be- 
cause he uses stoves and carriages. 

However, he does not admit his incompetence, 
but being a man of education, sometimes, he feels 
that he knows all about the professional side of 
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the schools he attended when a boy, failing to ad- 
mit to himself that as a boy he was only the pro- 
duct of the educational factory, and that great 
progress has been made in the management of 
schools. 

But, what is the board member to do if he does 
not meddle with details; what did the people put 
him there for, anyway? Well, the most important 
duty he has is the selection of the superintendent, 
but even in this he should not rely wholly on his 
own judgment, but consult educational authorities 
of acknowledged standing, and after the superin- 
tendent is elected he can test his selection of text- 
books by referring them to people competent to 
judge, he can decide what amount of money shall 
be expended for buildings, salaries, etc., and see 
that the superintendent and favored principals do 
not get the lion’s share, while the teacher, not so 
near the throne, the lofty nature of whose work 
makes wire pulling distasteful and unprofessional, 
is not allowed to want for the best tools and equip- 
ment for her work, means to buy books and pa- 
pers, attend summer schools, travel, take an occa- 
sional year of for rest and professional study, 
which educational men say is necessary,and provide 
for old age. He can see that the teacher who is 
largely determining the mental, moral, and physi- 
cal health for life of his or his friends’ boys and 
girls is not paid her wages in one-third cash and 
two-thirds jolly. He can take into consideration 
that the teacher to have the greatest respect of 
his children must dress as well as his wife with 
whom she associates, or should associate, and that 
the teacher must be properly gowned seven days 
a week while his wife dresses only occasionally 
and wears an old wrapper the most of the time at 
home. Neither law nor medicine requires for its 
successful practice a wider horizon, more patience, 
culture, and self-sacrifice than that of teaching. 
Witness, oh ye gods and little fishes, the spectacle 
of wealthy men with large incomes on boards of 
education paying teachers of their own offspring 
little more than they pay their drivers and cooks! 
It is not the illiterate, but the educated, promi- 
nent, respected, and otherwise progressive men 
who are most at fault. He can use every means 
to discover whether the superintendent employs 
favorites who toady to him, and keeps his ears to 
the ground, only doing what he is pushed into or 
whether he stands out in the open, as the educa- 
tional leader, frank, truthful, and sincere. If he 
ventilates his horse barn he can see whether school 
buildings are properly ventilated, and by reading 
school periodicals he can get a general idea of what 
is going on elsewhere to judge the work of the 
superintendent by, and he can stand between the 
superintendent and public clamor when the super- 
intendent runs the gauntlet of public opinion in 
the discharge of his duty. 

No man has a moral right to accept a place on a 
board of education, the highest honor any* commu- 
nity can bestow upon an individual, unless he is 
willing to devote enough of his time to properly 
discharge the duties of his office, and the commu- 
nity cannot hope for good schools while constantly 
changing board members. When a manshows a 
real desire to promote the best interests of the 
school he should be retained even tho he some- 
times makes mistakes. His experience is valuable 
anda kaleidoscopic board is the prime asset of the 
peanut politician in the superintendent’s office and 
the foxy maid of many winters with a relative 
in a political camp of the place, as it takes years 
to become thoroly posted, and a new member 
whois inclined to be conscientious and conservative 
will not act until he has had time to become fa- 
miliar with his duties. LEATON IRWIN. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Fourteen trustees attended an impor- 
tant meeting of the Peabody Trust at 
Washington on Jan. 24, President Roose- 
velt and Chief Justice Fuller being among 
the number. The greater part of the 
time was occupied with a discussion as 
to the wisdom of dissolving the trust. It 
was argued that this should be done, as 
the original object for which the trustees 
had been appointed had been fulfilled, 
but there was someopposition. The mo- 
tion to dissolve was carried by a vote of 
eleven to two, President Roosevelt vot- 
ing with the majority. 

The trustees voted to appropriate one 
million dollars for the George Peabody 
School for Teachers at Nashville, Tenn. 


Many philanthropic New Yorkers have 
contributed to the new Bahama Negro 
and Indian Institute, an institution mod- 
eled on Booker T. Washington’s Tuske- 
gee. Seven-eighths of the inhabitants 
of the Bahama islands are negroes. The 
institute has the approbation of the 
colonial government ot the Bahamas. 


The numerical designation of the pub- 
lic schools has been abandoned in Day- 
ton, U., and the following names for the 
schools adopted: Col. F. W. Parker, 
Abraham Lincoln, R. W. Emerson, 
James A. Garfield, Daniel Webster, H. 
W. Longfellow, John Ruskin, Washing- 
ton Irving, Benjamin Franklin, Frances 
E. Willard, Thomas A. Edison, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Johann von Schiller, George 
Washington, Dr. J. M. Weaver, and 
Wm. McKinley. 


Hon. William J. Bryan, who is presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of Illinois 
college at Jacksonville, Ill., arrived at 
that town on February 1 to preside over 
a meeting of the board. While the trus- 
tees were in session Mr. Bryan subscribed 
$2,500 towards the needs of the college. 
Thus stimulated, the other trustees sub- 
scribed also, and before the meeting ad- 
journed $20,000 had been added to the 
college treasury. 


The negro school started in Monticello, 
Ark., ten years ago by Miss Mary 
Holmes, of Boston, was closed during 
the latter part of January. At that time 
Miss Holmes visited Monticello and drove 
about the city with the male negro prin- 
cipal, and went shopping with the female 
negro teachers. In various other ways 
she made manifest her desire for social 
equality between the races. The white 
population of the town showed their dis- 
approval so plainly that Miss Holmes has 
since abandoned her entire enterprise in 
Monticello. 


The Associated Alumnz of Vassar col- 
lege, in session in Washington on Janu- 
ary 28, received the news that they had 
been able to collect $175,000 as a fund 
for the college. When the amount 
reaches $200,000, Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller has promised to duplicate that 
sum. 


It is announced at Ithaca that Mr. 
Henry Manning Sage has resigned from 
the board of trustees of Cornell univer- 
sity. Mr. William H. Sage resigned in 
December last. 


Judge Tuley, of Chicago, has rendered 
a decision upholding the power of the 
Chicago board of education to erect and 


maintain a normal school. Judge Tuley 
says that the board is vested with author- 
ity to take all necessary steps to pro- 
vide a complete and efficient system of 
free public schools. This justifies the 
board in taking whatever action is neces- 
sary in relation to broadening the scope 
of school work. The board and not the 
taxpayers must decide what is suitable 
action to improve the schools. The op- 
ponents of the board had argued that it 


was no more its business to provide an 
education for those intending to enter 
the profession of teaching than it was 
for it to maintain a medical, law, dental, 
or pharmacy school for those designing to 
pursue those professions. 


A determined effort is being made in 
Wales to secure the adoption of Welsh 
as the language in which all the instruc- 
tion in the elementary schools shall be 
given. English is to be taught in the 
future, but ‘‘only as any other foreign 
tongue.’ So far no official move in 
this direction has been taken, but the 
Welsh language enthusiasts have repre- 
sentatives on the county school boards, 
and some such action, in one at least of 
the counties of the principality, is not 
unlikely. 

The council of the Polytechnic insti- 
tute of St. Petersburg on January 24 
passed a set of resolutions to the etfect 
that owing to the action of the military 
authorites of the empire two days before, 
such a condition of affairs was produced 
in the capital as to render teaching im- 
possible. Therefore the institute was 
ordered closed until further notice. 


N. E. A. Program. 


The program of the National Educa- 
tional Association, which is in the care 
of Superintendent Maxwell, is rapidly 
approaching completion. As announced 
some time ago President Roosevelt will 
address the association on the closing day 
of the session, and Dr. Maxwell has also 
received acceptances from Mayor McClel- 
lan and Pres. David R. Francis, of the 
St. Louis exposition. 

Miss Cropsey, of Indianapolis, will 
speak on ‘*Elementary Education,’’ and 
Dr. William T. Harris, Federal commis- 
sioner of education, will deliver an ad- 
dress on ‘‘The Future of Teachers’ Sal- 
aries.’’ Both President Alderman, of the 
University of Virginia, and Dr. Draper, 
commissioner of education for the state 
of New York, will discuss ‘‘ Child Labor 
and Compulsory Education.’’ Prof. 
Frank R. Giddings, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, the noted economist, will consider 
4 same subject from the sociological 
side. ‘ 

Superintendent Harvey, of Menominee, 
Wis, is on Dr. Maxwell’s list to speak 
on ‘‘ Technical and Manual Training,’’ 
and William Barclay Parsons, chief engi- 
neer inthe construction of the New York 
subway, will speak with regard to the 
practical uses of that training. Mr. Blair, 
the first head of the trade schools of Lon- 
don, will deliver an address on ‘‘ Trade 
Schools. ’’ 


Harvard’s Needs. 


The annual report of President Eliot 
of Harvard, shows that the yearly deficit 
which the university is now experiencing 
is due to the drop in the rate of interest, 
whereby the Harvard funds only bring in 
to-day 4.77 per cent instead of the 7.82 
which they drew in the early seventies. 

To overcome this deficit Dr. Eliot says 
that there are only two resources, to 
raise the tuition or to procure a large en- 
dowment. The first alternative the board 
of overseers has refused to sanction, so 
there only remains that an endowment 
fund be raised, which, at a moderate es- 
timate of the reasonable objects in view, 
should be two million and a half dollars. 

Also the university needs special gifts 
in order that it may be possible to in- 
crease salaries to match the increased 
cost of living. The endowment of 
assistant professorships instructorships 
and assistantships is suggested as well us 
the time-honored method of endowing 
full professional chairs, and for these 
purposes gifts of from $12,500 to $125,- 
000 could be used to great advantage. 


The president sums up by saying: ‘‘ The 
oldest, the most essential, and the best 
beloved department of Harvard univer- 
sity [the college] now needs the prompt 
assistance of its alumni and its friends.”’ 


With the Boards of Education. 


The Chicago board of education has 
decided to introduce the oral method of 
teaching deaf children in place of the 
present combination of oral teaching and 
sign langnage. 


The Jersey City (N. J.) board of edu- 
cation has passed a resolution excluding 
from service in the public schools any 
teacher suffering from tuberculosis. A 
teacher suspected of having consumption 
will be required to submit to an examin- 
ation by a physician. 


The board of education at Fort Worth, 
Texas, has changed its rule governing 
the absence of teachers, so that no de- 
duction of pay is made from a teacher’s 
= for an absence of five days or 
ess. 


The board of education of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has adopted a by-law to the effect 
that.no member of the board shall be or 
become interested, either directly or in- 
directly, in any purchase or contract made 
by the board. 


The board of education of San Francis- 
co, Cal., has adopted a resolution order- 
ing the discontinuing of the practice of 
dismissing the pupils known as ‘‘ honor- 
ary ’’’ a week in advance of the regular 
beginning of the school vacations. 


The board of education of St. Louis 
proposes to shorten the time devoted to 
penmanship in the lowest grades, as it is 
thought that the present length of that 
work is too great a strain on the younger 
children’s eyes. Some form of manual 
training will be adopted as a substi- 
tute. 


The board of education of Cleveland, 
O., has given permission to principals to 
cut down themorning recess from fifteen 
to five minutes, and to dismiss the schools 
ten minutes earlier on days when the 
inclement weather prevents out-of-door 
exercise. 


The board of education of Louisville, 
Ky., has amended its rules so as to per- 
mit the principal of a school to teach any 
class in the school he may select. For- 
merly he was compelled to teach the 
highest class. The board has also abol- 
ished all corporal punishment in the 
Louisville schools, and further ordered, 
‘‘in no case shall resort be had to con- 
finement in a closet or wardrobe, nor 
shall pupils be required to copy any part 
of a text-book, or write any word or sen- 
tence a great number of times as a pun- 
ishment.’’ 


The state board of education of In- 
diana has under consideration the propo- 
sal of State Superintendent Cotton for a 
dual course of studies, one for country 
schools, and the other for the city schools. 
The two courses are to be identical in 
English and mathematics, but are differ- 
entiated in respect toscience. Thé work 
in the country schools is to lead to the 
agricultural and technical colleges rather 
than to the literary ones. 


The board of education of Creston, Ia., 
has instituted an ‘‘ At Home ’”’ afternoon 
in the schools, for the purpose of interest- 
ing the parents in the school work. The par- 
ents are invited, and after the recitata- 
tions and exercises by the pupils, promi- 
nent citizens of the city deliver short 
talks on important school topics. The 
— Homes”’ have been quite success- 

ul. 
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In and Around New York City. 


Assemblyman Gustavus Hartman, who 
is a teacher in the public schools of New 
York city, has introduced into the legis- 
lature a bill to raise the mandatory pro- 
portion of New York city taxation which 
must be devoted to the public schools, 
from three mills in each dollar to three 
mills and a half. In round figures, this 
would give the public school system of 
the city about three million dollars a 
year, based on present taxation receipts. 


In the debate in the boardof education 
over granting, without further litigation, 
school licenses to the young women 
affected by Justice Leventritt’s decision 
in the Price case, it was stated that the 
department of education at Albany 
would speedily take steps against the 
Normal college. 

This statement has proved correct, for 
on Feb. 1 it was. officially announced at 
the office of the state commissioner of 
education that the officials of the college 
have been ordered to show cause why 
the approval of its course of study should 
not be rescinded. Deputy State Com- 
missioner H. H. Rogers states that the 
order was issued upon the reports of the 
chief inspector and several assistant in- 
spectors of the state department. Feb. 
8 was set by the commissioner as the date 
for the hearing. 


The following are the dates set for the 
evening school examinations: 

Elementary—stenography, Feb. 17; 
bookkeeping, Feb. 28; freehand drawing, 
Feb. 21; mechanical drawing, Feb. 23; 
architectural drawing, Feb. 24; cooking, 
Feb. 28; millinery, Feb. 24; sewing and 
dressmaking, Feb. 27; common branches, 
March 1; English to foreigners, March 2. 

High—English composition and rheto- 
ric, March 3; English literature, Feb. 20; 
bookkeeping, Feb, 28; mathematics, Feb. 
27; stenography and typewriting, Feb. 
17; French, March 3; German, Feb. 28; 
Latin, Feb. 24; Spanish, Feb. 20; physics, 
March 8; chemistry, Feb. 21; freehand 
drawing, Feb 21; mechanical drawing, 
Feb. 23. 


Commissioner Warburg, chairman of 
the committee on economy, has received 
a petition from five students, who repre- 
sent the general student body in the east 
side evening high schools, asking for the 
retention of higher arithmetic, commer- 


cial law, history, and the other subjects b 


which it has been proposed to strike out 
of the evening high school course. 

The petitioners present to the commit- 
tee that they entered the school under 
the impression that these subjects would 
be continued during their entire course, 
and to drop them now will be to disar- 
range all of their plans. They point out 
that no similar courses exist elsewhere 
which are available to them, and that the 
saving to the educational budget by their 
elimination will be small. Finally, they 
inform the committee that the testimony 
of those who have completed the evening 
high school course is that the practical 
value of these studies is very high. 


The measure prepared by the Inter- 
borough Council to settle the pension 
and retirement problems for the public 
school teachers of New York was intro- 
duced in the senate at Albany on Jan. 30 
by State Senator Cooper, of Brooklyn. At 
the same time, an identical bill was pre- 
sented in the lower house by Assembly- 
man Perham, of Manhattan. 

These bills are exactly as prepared by 
the Interborough Council, and contain 
provisions for one per cent deduction 
from all teachers’ salaries, a board of 
retirement, and a half-pay pension. 


_ The schoolsystem of New York is being 
investigated by some distinguished guests 
from far away. Superintendent William 
Gray, of New Zealand, is inspecting many 


of the schools, and so is Dean Shozo Aso, 
of the Japanese Woman’s college of 
Tokyo. The latter is including the even- 
ing schools and recreation centers in a 
carefully laid program. 


It has been decided, after inspection 
of all available places, to house.the edu- 
cational exhibit in the Museum of Nat- 
ural History. Arrangements have been 
made with the authorities of the museum 
for this purpose. Owing to the different 
shape of the room in which the collection 
will be put the St. Louis exhibit will not 
be set up exactly as it was in the exposi- 
tion. 


The probationary officers of the chil- 
dren’s court in Brooklyn have handed in 
their first annual report. The officers 
say that most of the boys brought before 
the court as truants are boys, who, from 
one cause or another, have been out of 
school for months at a time, and arecon- 
sequently behind in their studies. They 
must, therefore, be set side by side with 
children younger than themselves, and 
rather than consort with ‘‘babies,’’ as 
the older boys call those less grown, they 
became confirmed truants. This report 
is a confirmation of the wisdom of Su- 
perintendent Maxwell’s plan of special 
classes for backward children. 


Adelphi college, Brooklyn, has, like 
Columbia university, resolved to alter its 
course so as to permit freshmen to ma- 
triculate in February as well as in Sep- 
tember. The unit of time, hereafter, 
will be the semester instead of the year, 
and eight semesters will be required for 
the baccalaureate degree. A midwinter 
convocation will be held in February. 

These changes are introduced by the 
Adelphi authorities in order to permit- 
of the entrance into the college, with- 
out delay, of students graduated from 
the city high schools at the end of Janu- 
ary. The first midwinter convocation 
was held on Feb. 1 of this year. - 


Columbia university has announced an 
important change in its class schedules 
in order to accommodate the high school 
graduates of this city, who make up 
one-half of the membership of each 
freshman class. The city graduates its 
high school pupils in both June and Jan- 
uary, but heretofore freshmen could be 
admitted to Columbia only in Septem- 


er. 
Dean Van Amringe, of the college, 
has issued the announcement that here- 
after those who are graduated from the 
city high schools in January may begin 
their freshman year at the university in 
February, if they do not wish to wait 
until the next September. 


The board of superintendents, after 
considering the tests made some time 
ago all over the city, reports that the 
most obvious conclusion which the tests 
present is the superiority of the full-time 
classes over the part-time classes. This 
is true in work of every character, but is 
particularly striking in the work in read- 
ing. ‘‘The all-day children,’’ say the 
superintendents, ‘‘are clearly covering 
twice as much ground in a given time as 
are the part-time children, while their 
ability to recognize new words is dis- 
tinctly more pronounced.’’ 

The second most palpable fact result- 
ing from the tests is that the —— 
of the full-time classes over the part- 
time classes becomes more conspicuous as 
the grades advance. This, of course, 
could have been theoretically inferred as 
a necessary corollary from the first state- 
ment. 

The superintendents think that the 
present part-time classes are doing as 
well as previous part-time classes, and 
they do not think that the tests enable 
them to have any opinions as to the re- 


spective merits of the three types into 
which the part-time classes are now di- 
vided. 

On Feb. 1 Judge Kelly decided in favor 
of the plaintiff in the suit of Joseph M. 
Filden, a teacher of drawing in the Eras- 
mus Hall high school, of Brooklyn, 
against the board of education. The jury 
were directed to find a verdict for $758. 

In 1898, Mr. Tilden was -appointed on 
an ‘‘ A”’ certificate, as a teacher of 
drawing in the high school. In January, 
1899, he received a high school certifi- 
cate as an assistant teacher in drawing. 

Mr. Tilden contended that, as an assist- 
ant teacher, he was entitled during the 
year 1899 to an annual salary of $1,900 
instead of to the $1,200 which the board 
of education was willing to give him. 
The court drew a distinction between the 
‘*A’”’ certificate and the high school li- 
cense, even if the service rendered was 
the same, and, as stated, upheld the 
teacher’s contention, 


The trustees of the Stevens Institute 
of Technology at Hoboken have resolved 
to begin immediately the construction of ' 
the Morton Memorial chemical labora- 
tory. The $100,000 necessary for the 
erection of this building is now in the 
trustees’ hands. It will be a memorial to 
the late President Morton of Stevens and 
will stand on the site of his old home. 


Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D., 
president of the Union Theological semi- 
nary, announced at a meeting of the di- 
rectors on Feb. 1 that the seminary had 
received a gift of one milliondollars from 
a donor who preferred to remain un- 
known. The gift consists partly of money 
and partly of the two blocks of land be- 
tween Riverside drive and Claremont 
avenue and 120th and 122nd streets. 

Upon this site new seminary buildings 
will be erected within the next four 
years. They will be close neighbors of 
Columbia university. 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark 
university, in an address on Feb. 1, at 
Cooper Union, in the free lecture course 
of the board of education, declared that 
fifty per cent of the women graduates 
of American colleges die unmarried. He 
had made a careful computation, and had 
allowed the girl graduate eighteen or 
twenty a after graduation before 
putting her definitely in the spinster 
class. According to the same figuring, 
twenty per cent of the male college 
graduates remain bachelors. 

In regard to the education of the chil- 
dren, Dr. Hall declared that the right 
method of educating women had not yet 
been attained. 


The alumni of the New York Training 
School for Teachers gave their second 
annual banquet on Jan. 28, the guest of 
honor being Dr. Edward N. Jones, the 
new principal. 

Superintendent Maxwell, in answering 
the toastmaster’s pledge of the loyal and 
untiring support of every graduate of 
the school to him in his work as city su- 
perintendent, said that he was moved by 
it as he had been moved by nothing for 
a long time past. The superintendent: led 
a busy life, and most of the time he was 
unaware of the feelings of the teaching 
force toward him. To feel that they 
were at his back, mentally sustaining 
him in his efforts, was a help beyond es- 
timation. 

Augustus S. Downing, former princi- 

al of the Training school, welcomed Dr. 
ones in the toast, ‘‘Our New Leader,”’ 
to which the latter made a fitting reply. 


‘The Mechanical Society of the City col- 
lege held its dinner at the Hotel Ven- 
dome on Jan. 28. This society consists 
of those alumni of City college who pur- 
sued the ‘‘ mechanical course ’’ at the 
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college, and who are interested in ad- 
vancing the engineering and other tech- 
nical courses of study there. The prin- 
cipal address was made by Charles E. 
Lucke, ’95, professor of applied engi- 
neering at Columbia university. 


James H. Canfield, librarian of Colum- 


bia university, delivered the address be-. 


fore the Illinois Alumni of Columbia at 
their banquet on Feb. 1 at the Univer- 
sity club, Chicago. Dr. Canfield declared 
that to-day the United States is essen- 
tially an urban country, and, therefore, 
the urban university is peculiarly a sign 
of the times. Also, the inspiration of ed- 
ucation to-day must come from industri- 


alism, and the urban college, situated | 


alongside the crowded mart, received 
that inspiration best. 


The Alumni association of Bowdoin 
college on January 27, sat down at the 
Hotel Manhattan to their annual dinner. 
The principal speakers were Commander 
Peary, U.S. N., the Arctic explorer, and 
Prof. F. C. Robinson, of the chair of 
chemistry at Bowdoin. ; 


The New York Alumni association of 
Syracuse university held its annual din- 
ner on January 27 at the Hotel Astor. 
The guest of the evening was the Hon. 
William J. Bryan. Among the other 
speakers were former Comptroller Bird 
S. Coler, Chancellor MacCracken, o 
corrective institutions $15a year per cap- 
ita for the education of all children of 
school age committed to those institu- 
tions, in addition to money for food and 
lodging. Father Thornton wanted to 





Pinehurst, N. C. 


Low-Rate Persovally-Conducted Tours via 
Pennsylvania Kailroad. 

For the benefit of those desiring to vis- 

it Pinehurst, N. C., during the height of 

the social and golf season, the Pennsy]l- 


vania Railroad Company has inaugurated | 


a series of personally-conducted tours to 
this attractive mid-South resort. 

Two tours will be run this season, leav- 
ing New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington February 10 and March 
31, by special train. 
tours, including railway transportation in 
both directions, Pullman berth, and 
meals in dining car on going trip only, 
and three days’ board at the Hotel Caro- 
lina, will be: New York, $32; Philadel- 
phia, $30; Baltimore and Washington, 
$29.00. Proportionate rates from other 
points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other in- 
formation, apply to ticket agents, or to 
George W. Boyd, General Passenger 
Agent, Broad street station, Philadel- 


phia. 
ey Ka Be 


We heard a man say the other morn- 
ing that the abbreviation for February— 
Feb.—means Freeze every body, and that 
man looked frozen in his ulster. It was 
apparent that he needed the kind of 
warmth that stays, the warmth that 
reaches from head to foot, all over the 
body. We could have told him from per- 
sonal knowledge that Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla gives permanent warmth; it invig- 
orates the blood and speeds it along 
through arterv and vein, and really fits 
men and women, boys and girls, to enjoy 
cold weather and resist the attacks of dis- 
ease. It gives the right kind of warmth, 
stimulates and strengthens at the same 
time, and all its benefits are lasting. 
There may be a suggestion in this for 
you. 


New York university, and Chancellor 
Day and Dean Comfort, of Syracuse. 
Mr. Bryan’s address was an appeal to 
the cultured people of the country, as 
represented especially by its college men 
and women, to avoid and punish those 
crimes which intelligence commits, such 
as food adulteration and the unfair man- 
agement of corporations. 


At the first annual dinner of the alumni 
of St. Bridgid’s school, Avenue B and 
Eighthstreet, held on Feb. 1, at the 
Catholic club, the principal speech was 
made by Rev. Thomas A. Thornton, su- 





perintendent of Roman Catholic schools 
|in New York. 
Father Thornton referred to Mayor 
|McClellan’s statement that the city would 
never be able to accommodate the natu- 
ral yearly increase in school population, 
altho there are 143 Roman Catholic pa- 
rochial schools aiding the public educa- 
tional system. 

He then called attention to the fact 
that the city pays Roman Catholic or- 





The rates for these | 


phan asylums and other Roman Catholic 
| know why the municipality could not also 
_ pay for the education of the Roman Cath- 
olic children in the Roman Catholic 
|schools, for which the city itself: con- 
| fessed it could not provide. 


| 


} 


| Burns’ Night at C. C. Club. 


| Saturday night’s meeting of the City 


| College Club was devoted to Burns’ 





memories. The club’s admirers of the 
Scotch poet were pleased to find that the 
Burns portrait and_etching of Burns’ 
birthplace were hung in the place of 
honor. Dr. Briggs acknowledged his 
debt to Burns in one of his characteristic 
addresses. Colonel Ketchum told the 
members of alittle known work of Burns, 
with which he became acquainted while 
collector of the port of New York. The 
singing of the songs of Scotland was a 
feature of the evening. 

The coming centenary of the common 
schools was discussed and a joint com- 
mittee appointed by both President 
Ketchum of the club and President Olcott 
of the alumni to secure an adequate pre- 
sentation of the work done by the City 
college in the development of the free 
school system it crowns. Hon. Ferdi- 
nand Shack is chairman. 

The February meeting of the club will 
offer an opportunity for reminiscences of 
the days at school and the free academy, 
1840-1880. The work of so many City 
cvllege alumni in furthering the cause of 
free education in this city will be re- 
called. The college has been magnifi- 
cently endowed by the board of estimate 
and apportionment in the last additional 
grant of $2,058,000 for the equipment and 
completion of the new buildings at the 
new site. One precious relic of the club 
is the gift of R. T. Van Boskerck, ’62, a 
copy of the seal of the old ‘‘ public school 
society,’’ the centennial of whose organ- 





Teachers’ 


Agencies. 








| once for circulars. Address 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 





BREWE 


| . VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term beginning September, 1905. 
School superintendents, principals, and assistants are invited to send to us at 


TEACHERS’, 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
CHICAGO 





or Address Mrs. M. J. } 
23 Union Square, New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
Governesses, for every Vepartment of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to parents. Call 
YOUNG FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 





203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 


414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 


533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 94 7th St., Portland. 
518 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 


525 Stimpson Block, Los Angeles. 





A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RAILWAY EXCHANGE 
BUILDING :: CHICAGO 


AND COLLECE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
Membership good until the close of the season 1905-6. 


Write for circular and blank to-day 





TWENTIETH 
YEAR 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager 


Largest Western my oe 
POSILIONS. Year Book ec 


National in its scope. 
ontaining valuable information free. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


REGISTER NOW FOR SEPTEMBER 





TEACHERS’ 





FISHE 





A.G, FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 





THE BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


494 ASHLAND AVENUE : BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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Rheumatism 


Is one of the constitutional 
diseases. [t manifests itself 
in local aches and pains,— 
inflamed joints and stiff 
muscles,—but it cannot be 
cured by local applications. 
It requires constitutional 
treatment acting through 
the blood, and the best is a 
course of the great medicine 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 


which has permanently 
cured thousands of cases. 


For testimonials of remarkable cures 
send for Book on Rheumatism, No. 7. 
C. l. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


Alpositive Relief > 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the skin. “A little 
higher in price, perhaps, than worthless 
substitutes, but a reason for it.” De- 
lightful after shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


















s (the original), 
ple free. 














An invaluable aid to 
Speakers and Singers. 





New S.S. CALEDONIA, 9,400 tons. 
Specially Chartered, | 


U ROPE <~-~-~z- 


uly 1st. $245 up. 
xceptional opportunities to avents. Many other tours. 


E ent 
FRANK C. CLARK,113 Broadway, New Yoru 





C1 YDE LINE 


To FLORIDA 


ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER 
ROUTE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 
and CHARLESTON, S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





St. Johns River Service Between 
Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla., 
and Intermediate Landings 
The “Clyde Line’’ is the favorite route 
between NEW YORK, BoSTON, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, and EASTERN Pornts, and CHARLES- 
TON,S.C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., makin: 

direct connection for all points South ani 
Southwest . 6 oh oe ce eye 
Fast Modern Steamships . 
and Superior S ice 
THEO. G. EGER,G.M. Wm. P. CLYDE& Co., 
General Agents, 19 State Street, New York 





ization, with De Witt Clinton as presi- 
= will be fitly commemorated on Feb. 


The Alumni dinner committee is work- 
ing to make the dinner at the Hotel As- 
tor, Feb. 22, a college jubilee. Withthe 
singing of the club poet’s song, ‘‘The 
Bright Good Finley Time,’’ and the war 
song of the college, ‘‘ President Finley 
Leads Our Alma Mater,”’ the 1905 Burns’ 
celebration came to an end. 


The Brooklyn Principals. 


The Brooklyn Principals’ association, 
at their dinner on Jan. 28, entertained 
as their guest President Tifft, of the 
board of education. Mr. Tifft invited 
the gentlemen composing the association 
to call upon him in his office at the board 
and present their views. Of course, he 
alone must determine his own policy, but 
he would be glad to hear both sides of 
every question, so that they could feel 
that their views had been heard, even if 
they had not been accepted. 

President Doty, of the New York Prin- 
cipals’ association, hoped that in the fu- 
ture the two principals’ associations 
would co-operate in all needful works, 
and that borough lines should not, to the 
prevention of help and sympathy, divide 
the workers. Associate Superintendent 
Higgins urged the principals to do their 
part well ‘‘no matter what the rules and 
regulations may be.’’ Superintendent 
Shallow and several Brooklyn principals 
also spoke. 


Philadelphia. 


On Jan. 20, the board of education of 
Philadelphia took action on the public 
paper signed by forty-nine principals of 
the public schools, urging a reorganiza- 
tion of the city’s clumsy system of edu- 
cational administration. The board ap- 
pointed an educational commission ‘‘to 
prepare and submit for legislative action 
an act of assembly making any changes 
in the law governing the First School 
District of Pennsylvania that may be 
deemed wise and desirable.”’ 

The members of the commission are 
Messrs. William H. Lambert, William 
W. Justice, David H. Lane, Henry R. 
Edmunds, and Martin G. Brumbaugh. 
Their appointment is considered to render 
certain a thoro overhauling of the pre- 
posterous machinery which has hitherto 
run the schools of Philadelphia, even if 
it involves, as it probably will, the legis- 
lating out of existence of the power 
| whieh appointed them. 
| Various public meetings have been 
|held to tender advice to the commis- 
|sion. On January 27, at a rally held 
}at the Central high school, under the 
auspices of the Philadelphia Teachers’ 
| Association, Dr. William W. Stetson, 
superintendent of the public schools of 
Maine, declared that in his opinion a 
| direct tax levy for school purposes, and 
la board of education of nine members 
'is the ideal educational system; for a 








city. 

| The board of education should be for 
| administrative purposes only, Dr. Stet- 
| son explained, and all executive positions 
key be occupied by capable officers, 
| appointed by the board and responsible 
to it. These heads of departments should 
‘include a superintendent of schools, a 
‘director of finance and statistics, a 
| director of sanitation, and, in addition to 
|a corps of assistant superintendents of 
| schools, subheads of such special subjects 
|as drawing, music, manual training, do- 
|mestic science, kindergarten work, and 
physical culture. 








PISO'’S CURE FOR ww 


uw 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
intime. Sold by druggists. 4 









3) 
CONSUMPTION ¥ 


25 CTS. 











Ei) 


Pears 


‘The pale complexion 
of true love” assumes 
a warmer tint by the 
use of Pears’ Soap. 


Sold all over the globe. 


EIMERK & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 





Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- ~ 
tific Instruments. 


Everything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 
Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House 





NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


558-563 BROADWAY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. WITTICH, OinectoaR 


BEND FOR CATALOO 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term—From July 5 to August 12 





Instruction will be given in Architecture, Astronomy, 
Botany, Chemistry, English and American Literatare, 
French, German, Greek, American and European 
History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, Physics, and 
Psychology. 

For information, address Prof. Arthur H. Quinn, 
Di: ector, College Hall, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 








OF THE 


SOUTH 
DOUBLE TRACK. 
FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 
MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 
January 9th, 1905. Inauguration 
ih | SOUTHERN’S PALM LIMITED. 
, Daily except Sunday, New York and St. 
Augustine. Two other fast trains daily. 
New York Office, 271 and 1185 Broadway. 
ALEX. S. THWEATT, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, Washington, D.C. 
S. H. HARDWICK, P. T. M. 
W. H. TAYLOR, G, P. A. 
} 








READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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The Maine educator urged Philadel- 
phians not to copy. ‘‘Thereisnosystem 
yet devised,’’ he said, ‘‘ good enough for 
this great city.’’ Philadelphia owed it 
to herself and to the entire country to 
rise to the occasion and above it and 
establish the best school system ever put 
into operation. 

On the first of February the education 
commission itself held a public meeting 
in the City Hall and listened to the views 
of men noted for their skill along educa- 
tional lines. A notable figure among the 

. speakers was Dr. William H. Maxwell, 
superintendent of schools of New York, 
who was attentively followed by each 
member of the commission. Dr. Maxwell 
suggested fifteen members as being the 
ideal school board for a large city. Such 
a board must have supreme administra- 
tive powers. He deprecated giving the 
power to appoint, transfer, promote, and 
dismiss teachers to one man, in the 
person of the superintendent of schools, 
and thought that in a city of the size of 
Philadelphia there should be, besides the 
superintendent; four associate superin- 
tendents, and the same number of dis- 

_ trict inspectors of schools. 


Recent Deaths. 


Edwin Ten Eyck Reynolds, a senior in 
the engineering department of New York 
university, right tackle and captain of 
the football eleven, and editor-in-chief of 
The Triangle, the university newspaper, 
died at Bellevue hospital on Feb. 5. He 
had been removed from his home, No. 
753 Fifth avenue, to the hospital about a 
week previous, suffering from appendi- 
citis. Mr. Reynolds was in his twenty- 
fourth year. 


Hinman L. Hall, who died recently in 
Philadelphia, was the pioneer in the in- 
dustrial education of the blind, and the 
sightless owe to him a deep debt as one 
who in an intelligent, cheerful way 
sought to make the world an easier place 
for them to live in, 

He was born in Herkimer county, N. 
Y., in 1829, the descendant of Lyman 
Hall, a signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and his youth was spent on 
the central New York homestead. In 
the early fifties, soon after reaching 
manhood, he went to northern Wisconsin, 
entering the life of the frontier as a 
woodsman. Here he remained until the 
Civil war, when he immediately enlisted 
in the ranks. 

It was during his military service that 
the blindness which had threatened him 
in earlier years became a terrible real- 
ity. With characteristic promptness and 
sagacity he set himself to learn all that 
aman with his infirmity could master, 
and thenceforth was a power in the up- 
lifting of his fellow afflicted. 

In the Pennsylvania Institute for the 
Blind in Philadelphia, after teaching 
himself and others to read, Mr. Hall’s 
energy impelled him to try and increase 
the fund of literature available for the 
blind. Thru his efforts the National 
Printing Association for the Blind came 
into existence. This he afterward united 
with the American Printing House for 
the Blind, and became its financial agent 
in 1867, with headquarters at Louisville. 
He followed this by the establishment of 
the Society for Providing Evangelical 
Religious Literature for the Blind. 

Somewhat later Mr. Hall, with a mind 





The editor of a New York medical 
journal says: Antikamnia tablets have 
een used with very favorable results in 
headache, neuralgia, influenza, and vari- 
ous nerve disorders. No family should 
be without a few five-grain tablets of 
this wonderful pain remover. Two tab- 
lets for an adultis the properdose. They 
can be obtained in any quantity from 
your family drug store. 


l 
| 





Teachers’ Agencies 


6 for nothing is the craving of many people, and continua] temptations are being held out to 
SOMETHIN them. Just now a good many teachers’ agencies are being started, and the managers, hav- 
ing no candidates to offer, have to resort to al] sorts of inducements to get them. Commonest of all is free reg- 





| istration. “Don’t pay two dollars for registration,” they urge; ‘‘ we will register you for a Many teach- 


ers who recognize the worthlessness of the offer yet accept it because it costs nothing, they think. They are like- 
ly to find that it costs a good deal. Last season thirteen FOR only through our recommendation, had 
of our candidates who obtained their places through us to pay duplicate commissions to irresponsible 
agencies which had got them enrolled and notified them of the vacancies while negotiations were going on unbe- 
knownto them. For instance in May, 1904, Sup’t Gorton of Yonkers came to our office to meet a dozen grade teach- 
ers whom we had recommended. Incidentally he said: ‘We may need a man for bioiogy in the high school. 
Recommend a man and I will look him up, but don’t say anything to him.” We recommended W. L. Estabrooke 
of Kingston. In August he was asked to come to Yonkers and was appointed, but did not know till long after 


and 


that he had got _ through us. Had he registered in a new agency because it didn’t cost anything, and had 
d uessed and notified him of the place, it would have NOTHING 


nosed around an iscovered vr g 
cost him #65, all tor - - < 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, - - 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager 


31 Union Square NEW YORK 
HE BE ST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two normal school 
vacancies and the best college vacancy, within the past year, in 
Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teachers for the best va- 
cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For furtner information call to see or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manacer (National Education Bareau), HaRrispurG, Pa. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Schermerhorn 3 East 14th St., New York 
Provides Schools of all Grades with 


ALBANY TEAC HERS’ AGENCY competent Téachers. Assists Teachers 


1n obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


BEST BOOKS FOR PATRIOTIC DAYS 


Kellogg’s Lincoln the Patriot. 

A program for Lincoln’s Birthday, or other 
Patriotic occasions. By Auice M. KeLioce. In- 
cludes narrative of the life ot Lincoln, tributes 
here and abroad, speeches characteristics, anec- 
dotes, material for compositions, songs. All the 
well-known ' atriotic songs are introduced in the 
preaam. The whole school may be included in 

he program if desired. Suggestions are made 
for pretty decorations and simple costumes. 
Price, 15 cents. 


C. W. BARDEEN - SYRACUSE.N. Y. 





(Fifteenth year, same manager), has 
filled hundreds of fine positions, 36 
states, at $4,000 down. Form for 
stamp. Recommends heartily. Con. 
stant demand for good teachers. 














Oldest and best knownin U.S Est.1855 
JouN C. RookWELL, Manager. 











Kellogg’s New Fancy Drills and 

_ The most popular and really val- 
Marches uable book of its kind for school 
use issued. Motion songs and Action Pieces, 
for Arbor Day, Christmas, emorial Day, Closing 
Day, and all other school occasions. By Alice M. 
Kellogg. Covers all grades. Fully illustrated. 
It contains Fancy Ribbon March with Grouping 
and Posing, 6 girls; Hatchet Drill fur Feb. 22, 17 
to 2% children; The Pink Rose Drill, girls. 
Christmas Tree Drill, boys and girls: Wand Drill 
any number; Delsarte Children, boys and girls; 
Free Dri!], any number, Zouave Drill, 25 boys or 
any odd number,etc. Price 5 cents. 


Kellogg’s How to Celebrate 
. > . , . 
Washington’s Birthday. BY Atice M. 
Patriotic Exercises. Declamations, Recitations, 
Drills, Quotations for all grades. Suggestions 
are given for the most effective use of each ex- 
ercise. Also music of several Songs. The best 
collection for this special and all patriotic occa- 
sions. Isa veritable mine of such material for 
all grades. It contains 10 attractive, special ex-| ". 
ercises. 3 Flag Drills, 50 Patriotic Quotations, | cise. 


citations, 1 ions,and Songs. Price, 25 | Washington s Birthday, or any patriotic 
— ns, Declamat and Songs. Price >| oceasion. Pupils discuss briefly causes of the 


| revolution with recitations and songs and end 
| with singing Columbia, Gem of the Ocean, using 
The History class, will greatly ° 

0 


Kellogg’s Flag Day in the School 
Room, A collection of fresh material for cel- 

.  @brating Flag Day or avy patniotic 
necasion—good for Washington's _ Birthday. 
pongs, Recitacions with Music, new Flag Drill, 
Flag Play, F’ag Salutes, Action Verses, etc. It 
is very simple but can be made most thrilling 
and inspiring. The Flag Drill is alone worth the 
price cf the book. Arranged by Alice M. Kel- 
jogg. Price. 15 cent>. 


Kellogg’s New Patriotic Exer- 
For closing school, Fourth of July. 





Kellogg’s Patriotic Quotations. | gmail flags. 
Relating to American History: Compiled by | joy this and it will help them to remember. 
ALicE M. KeLuoca. Only book of the kind pub- | scenery necessary. Price, lic. 
nrg ant = ate ponies ht Ms beets, 
with index for reference. contains 32 Quota- | , : 
tions about America: Our Country; 10 about| Kellogg s Arbor Day Exercises, 
Landing of the Pilgrims; 27 on Revolutionary | No 2. Consists of Class Exerc'ses, Recita- 
War; 220n Washington; 26 about Independence; | * tions, etc., fresh and up to date. 
16 about Lincoln; 38 about Memoria! Day: 6o0n| Recently issued. Price, 10 cents. 
Grant: 590n the American Flag; £7 on Patriot- | 
ism. Price, 25 cents. | Kellogg’s Reception Day Series: 
| Six Numbers. This is undoubtedly the best 
collection publisbea of fresh and original Dia- 
logs, Kecitations, Declamations, Class Exercises 
for general scha: luse. No sceneryrequired and 
everything can be ased. The pieces have spirit 
| in themand are well titted for the average pupils 
of these ools. Each volume contains about 160 
pp. Thousands sold at 3'centseach. Price now 


’ 

Kellogg s Banner Days of the Re- 
public A Patriotic Exercise. By ALIcE M. | 

”* Keiroce In cloth. For Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, Linc ln’s birthday, Grant’s 
Birthday, Discovery Day, Closing Exercises 
Thanksgiving, Christmas. or, for almost any 
school occasion ; 37 pupils from mixed grades ‘or 
a'less number, if desired) may take part. Price, | only 2» cents each, or $!.00 per set of six, post- 
15 cents. | paid. 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 6: East Ninth St., New York City 


Relloga’s Elementary Psychology 


By AMOS M. KELLOGG 


This book is for beginners. Anattempt is made to exhibit the processes by 
which we know, by employing familiar examples and illustrations. Itisa 
good book for high schools and for beginners in pedagogy before taking 
up a larger book. It will give clear elementary ideas about the operation 
of the mind. Questions are added to each chapter. Size, 6} x 41, 50 
pages. Limp cloth covers. Price, 25 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth Street, New York 
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Reflecting pel 


Fc 
photos 
mer 

lant 
Seni 
phy, ¢ 


r . projecting on the screen in natural colors 

ravings, sketches, colored prints, flowers, speci- 
Sy ned nical models and cuts in books. Also shows 
rn slides Fong Attachable to any electric lantern. 
for circulars and lists of educational slides on Geogra- 
seology, Botany, History, Psychology, etc. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE 


Sept. 7, 918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Sibley and Company 


School & College Text-Books 


: “ . Chicago 


Boston 





\ 





THE MOST DELIGHTFUL 
OF ALL TRIPS IS VIA: 


JOY LINE 


NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON 


IHAT I8 A SEAGOING PASSENGER 


STEAMSHIP; RUNS THROUGH WITH- 


OUT CHANGE. THE JOY LINE 
ALSO HAS A STEAMER EVER: 
WEEK DAY BETWEEN 


NEW YORK aAnpD 
PROVIDENCE 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWES1 
EQUIPMENTan@SERVICE the BEST 


W. E. ARNOLD, G. P. A.) 


PIER 35, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE . EIGHT HUNDRED ORCHARD 


26° 


A LB. IN 
SeLs. Lots 
Recutar 

Price 
33 CENTS 
BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., N. Y: 


P. 0. BOX 289 TEL 24651 CORTLANDT 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 























362 W. 23d St., New York City. 








Latest and most progressive methods in 


dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a | 
Established 1868. Appointments | 


specialty, 


by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. | 





AN AGENT WANTED. 


IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
or Commission 


E. L. KELLoGG & Co., 61 E. 9thSt., N. Y. 








ever on the alert to conceive plans of 
practical utility, became determined to 
establish an institution to supply work 
for blind men and render them self-sup- 
porting. This became a fact in 1878, 
when he opened the Pennsylvania Work- 
ing Home for Blind Men, on Lancaster 
avenue, Philadelphia, the first institution 
of its kind in the world, and the proto- 
type for all similar enterprises else- 
where. 


The word ‘‘ toffee’’ has the delightful 
quality of ———— tickling one’s 
““ sweet tooth." But the power of the 
word is small indeed as compared with the 
effect upon that same molar of the pal- 
ate coming in contact with the oozy 
sweetness of toffee itself. John Mack- 
intosh, whose candy is so universally 
popular i in England that he is called there 
the ‘‘ Toffee King’’ is imitating the ex- 
ploit of Columbus, and again introducing 
the luxury of an old civilization to us 
Americans, always eager to welcome 
what is good. ne need not be an 


| Anglomaniac to join in the praise of this 


fine, old-fashioned candy, which altho 
only fifty years on the market, reminds 
us of the rich, wholesome sweetmeats 
of our Puritan ancestors, who in the 
plenteousness of their larders, did not 
disdain to emulate the luxuriance of 
their neighbors, the Cavaliers. The last 
page of this number will tell how a sam- 


| ple box of toffee may be secured. 
DIRECT STEAMER BETWEEN | 





California. 


Thirty-three Days’ Tour via Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has arranged for a special personally- 
conducted tour through California, to 
leave New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 


more, and Washington on February 16, | 


by the “‘ Golden Gate Special,’’ composed 
exclusively of Pullman parlor-smoking, 
dining, drawing-room sleeping, compart- 


ment, and observation cars, returning by | 


March VAI 
over the entire route. 


This special train will be run 


stant command of the party. 


Round-trip tickets covering all neces- | 


sary expenses, $375 from all points on 
Pennsylvania Railroad except Pittsburg, | 
from which point the rate will be $370. 
For itineraries and further informatior: | 
apply to ticket agents; C. Studds, East- 


|ern Passenger Agent, 263 Fifth Ave.,; | 
Passen- 


New York; Hugh Hasson, Jr., 
ger Agent Baltimore District, Baltimore, 
Md. M. Newbold, Passenger Agent | 
Southeastern District, Washington, D. | 
C.; Thos. E. Watt, Passenger Agent | 
Western District, Pittsburg, Pas? Or 


| address Geo. W. Boyd, General Passen- 


ger Agent, Philadelphia. 


Re:t and Health for Mother and Child 


Rs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been meee | 
y, MILL ee oF MOTH 
DR N WHILE TEETHING 
ESS It SO THES the 


TH 4 
} CHILD SOFTENS the G OMS. ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 


CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 

RHA. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
| ne Be sure to ask for “ Mrs. Winsiow’s Soothing | 
| Syrup. And take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a | 
| bottle. 


Sour Stomach 


“I used Cascarets ond feel like a new man. I have 
been a sufferer from dyspepsia and sour stomach 
for the last two years. I have been taking medi- 
cine and other dru rugs, but could find no relief only 
fora short time. I will recommend Cascarets to 
my friends as the only thing for indigestion and 
sour stomach and to keep the bowels in good con- 
dition. They ony very nice to eat.’ 

Harry Stuckley, Mauch Chunk, Pa. 





Best For 
The Bowels 





They WORK WHILE YOU iy 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Lig Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25¢, 50c. Never 
sold is: bulk. The genuine eatiee stamped cco. 
nek are to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 599 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 








Extra Fine Imported 


5 6=piece 
China Tea Set 











with an ged for 3 lbs. of 
ew Crop, 60c. 70c., or 80c. 
ea, or 25 lbs. Great Amer- 
— Baking Powder, 45c. a 
+ Or an assorted order 
Teas and Baking Powder, 
or 60 lbs. Bomosa Coffee, 
83¢. a lb., or 50-202. Bottles 





The best hotels | 
will be used where extended stops are | 
made, but the train will be at the ¢on- | 


of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, ete., or 25-1]b. cans 
of Spice—any kind—abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 


Address Mr. J. 1. C. care of 
The Great American Tea Co 
| Box 289 

| 31-83 Vesey Street, New York 


A Better Location 
Than Yours 


| would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
'ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida, 
| and we can prove it. 
Write for a copy of the special South- 
ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 
| Magazine, which is syperbly illustrated 
| and contains hundreds of specific oppor- 
| tunities for profitable investment in the 
| South and points out a desirable Iecation 
| for you, it matters not what your occu- 
‘pation. A list of orange groves, ban- 
| ana plantations, truck and fruit farms 
| forsale, will also be forwarded if desired 


| J. W. White 

















General Industrial Agent, Portsmoutb, Va 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 










e No ‘and Ye 


cry avi Ge 


- use SAPOLIO: Iris a" 


solid cake of scouring soap, 
’ used for cleaning purnoses, 


dlineerbemarrje 
Dont refuse all: 
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The Toffee King’s Royal Decree 


| AM JOHN MACKINTOSH The Toffee King of England—Sovereign of Pleasure—Emperor 








of Joy. MY OLD ENGLISH CANDY—MACKINTOSH’S EXTRA CREAM TOFFEE— 
tickles the palates of my millions of subjects. I was crowned by the lovers of good things to 
eat. My Court Jester’s name is Appetite. My most loyal subjects are the dear little chil- 
dren. ‘J rule over the Kingdom of Health and Happiness. There is no oppression in my domain. 
My regime is one of en joyment and delight. My throne is 
guarded by an imperial unarmed army of Candy-Makers. My 
coronation took place some fifty years ago. I am an unusual 
monarch—all my sub jects are knighted. Those who become 
members of my Royal a Court must eat MACKINTOSH’S TOF- 
FEE at least one each Be a day in the year. 

It has been two yearsT® oe a since I introduced MACKINTOSH’S 
TOFFEE to the Amer ican Public. I was told that Americans 
would not take kindly ss to. a plain, old-fashioned candy—that 
they demanded some ‘te. ’ thing fancy. I thought the man who 
told me that was wrong we F? —now I know it. Although you Yank- 
ees are busy piling up " a your shillings, you still have time to 
appreciate an honest. tne : "| product. I take this opportunity of 
thanking my American } aes ‘| subjects for their generous patronage. 
You Americans like _. f{ sweetmeats—I have proven it to my 
own satisfaction. = _ - ig 

I hear a great deal, . a theSe days, of the commercial invasion 
of the Yankees. If your ey modern, progressive concerns come to 
England after business, ie. why should I not retaliate by coming 
over here for the “a same purpose? ‘‘Turn about is 
fair play.”’ I took _ the bull by the horns and 
tried it. I find , ee this ‘“commercial expansion 
busi ~ ness ’’ to work both ways. 
I believe that I was the 
first Englishman to ad- 
vertise in the United 

States. I must say 

that I have been 


treated with the 
greatest considera- 
tion. Old Mother 
England taught 


her children well 


' e —they believe 
in fair play. 

O Ee eC | The Ameri- 

\ can people 


sa l= tie a Si 











a om ep 


me gm a mg 





————— 





know that 
MACKIN- 
TOSH’S 
TOFFEE is the most delicious and popular candy in the world. MACKINTOSH’S TOFFEE 
is a food that is not only wholesome, but nutritious. My Toffee will be found on the tables 
of the best inns and taverns of ‘‘ Merrie England.’’ Many an Englishman makes a break- 
fast of Toffee. Do not laugh—it is not a laughing matter. Eating Toffee is not a fad. 
The English eat it because they know it is healthful. None can deny that the English. oi 
are a healthy race. I have a Legation in all parts of North America. Ask your dealer - 
for MACKINTOSH’S TOFFEE. If he does not sell it, ask him to get it for you. Sf Sepa 
Show him this Decree. If you will do this for me, I will confer upon you the (of orvon to 


rder of the Milk of Human Kindness. f youn 
f MACKINTOSH 
DEPT. 152 
78 Hudson Street 
New York 
Trial package, by mail, for 10 cents in stamps, 4#-lb family * aes 
tin for $1.60. Before you order by mail, try your dealer k age of TOFFEE. I enclose 10 


cents to pay postage and 
packing. 








JOHN MACKINTOSH 


DEPARTMENT 152 , 


78 HUDSON STREET : : NEW YORK 





